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** Italy As It Is.” 
My Dear F. Rome, February, 1834. 

I nave heard, through our friend Mr R., that you were doing well. 
As to myself, I am low spirited, and very desirous to be back to Ame- 
rica in my little comfortable home. I am tired of monstrous palaces, 
comfortless as barns, and long after our neat and clean habitations; in- 
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] deed, strange as it may appear, even after our own climate. ‘To this 
d you will remark, perhaps, that it is an American prejudice, by which I 
4 wish to be singular. I confess that the climate of Naples is delightful, 
~ but that of Rome, at this season, is detestable, in consequence of the 
te continuous rains, muddy streets, and damp cold air one day, and un- 


comfortable warmth on another, the whole of which is calculated to 
give one rheumatisms, catarrhs and intermittent fevers. I have had the 
malaria myself for a week, and have only recovered because I was, as 
you know, in good hands. ‘The Romans would not allow that I had 
the chills and fever, which I never had in America, although they con- 
sider it so unhealthy. ‘They would have it, that it was altogether pro- 
duced by the use of the fire we made in our parlour; and still the Ro- 
mans, themselves, whenever they can get near it, are far from fearful of 
consequences. ‘Therefore, our American friends, who come to spend 
the winter in Rome for the sake of the fine climate, with a weakly or 
delicate constitution, err exceedingly. I now speak from my own ob- 
servation: a friend of mine, with debilitated lungs, came to Italy for his 
health, and was with me at Genoa and at Naples, in both of which 
places his health improved in an astonishing manner; but, after 
spending forty days here, he was obliged to leave this morning for 
Florence, as ill as when he first left his home in search of health and 
congenial air. This is a single instance, it is true, but many that have 
come to my knowledge could be mentioned to substantiate my position. 

The Carnival terminates today, and, of course, will be buried, ac- 
cording to custom, in due form, by no less than one hundred thousand 
madmen, who, with or without masks, carry in their hands a wax can- 
dle, while nearly an equal number vie with each other in their endea- 
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vours to extinguish the luminaries. ‘Thus is Carnival put out of this 
world every successive year, but with the coming winter it returns with 
all the attributes of Momus, with his fool’s cap, bell and robe. ‘These are 
the imitators of the Bacchanalians of ancient Rome. ‘The worst of 
all human institutions last longer than the worthiest. ‘The ceremo- 
nies of the Carnival demonstrate the idle habits of these modern Ro- 
mans. ‘They starve, but they love to say ‘‘I have no person to controul 
my actions; I have nothing to do; neither care nor business to trouble 
me;’’ and in this consists their greatest happiness, the height of their 
felicity. ‘The exceptions only confirm the general rule. With us, we 
point out an idle man as a singularity, with them an industrious one. 
For these many apologies are deduced from the want of energy in the 
government. ‘This evil was acknowledged in my presence by a digni- 
tary of the church, who, as well as ourselves, sees it, and ardently 
wishes it to be removed for the good of his country; but, I fear, the 
evil is too deeply rooted to admit of amelioration in the present state of 
the Romans. If they had among them some of our industrious Yan- 
kees, they soon would learn how much happier they could live with 
all their reasonable wants supplied, and independent of petty offices or 
alms. But the system of pauperism, which exists in this country, and 
which was, no doubt, first established under charitable feelings, and for 
the benefit of really necessitous persons, has now degenerated into a 
system of corruption, and is no longer a charity but a premium to idle- 
ness. ‘There exist in the single city of Rome resources for the benefit 
of the poor to the amount of more than eighty thousand dollars, with- 
out including the many monasteries, where, every day, soup and bread 
are distributed to any one who presents himself, and still the streets of 
Rome are full of lame or maimed or wretched individuals, who assault 
you on all sides for alms. It gives to Rome an air of distress and po- 
verty, the more humbling from our classical ideas of splendour, and im- 
parts to the population habits of idleness, with a perfect indifference on 
the part of mechanics, whether they please or offend their employers. 
In consequence of this, the greatest difficulty is experienced by those 
who have anything to be executed by artisans. ‘The more you do for 
the poor in this country, the more you increase their number, because, 
by so doing, you only encourage others to become idlers and vaga- 
bonds. Among all these bad institutions for pauperism, there are 
some which are really praiseworthy, but still carried to so great an ex- 
cess that they resemble bigotry. For instance, I have seen noblemen 
in a rough sackcloth dress, without stockings or pantaloons, their faces 
covered with a hood, going about asking alms for the poor. You may 
easily see by their bare, beautifully white and delicate limbs, that the in- 
dividual thus masked belongs to the better sorts of families; and, indeed, 
it is well known, that this body of men is composed only of patricians. 
The same individual, however, two hours after having performed this 
penance of humiliation, will enter into all the extravagance and whirl- 
wind of the Carnival. It is all a masquerade for a Roman; in the first 
instance, he wore sackcloth and asked alms, and, in the second, he 
wears a more costly costume, to please the eyes of some favourite belle, 
while he throws handfuls of confetti. ‘The Carnival has been very bril- 
liant this year; and the English with all their phlegm, during this time, 
which is the reign of folly, go as far as, if not farther than, the Romans 
themselves into the extravagances of the season. 

Every day, during the eight days that the Carnival lasts, there is in 
the afternoon a great concourse of masks of every possible description, 
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either on foot or in carriages. All the windows along the whole Corso 
are hung with silks and damasks of various colours, which float in the 
air, the same windows being crowded with beautiful ladies gorgeously 
dressed. ‘The carriages are disposed in two rows, one going down and 
the other up the street; and as they pass each other, their owners fire 
at each other handfuls of little sugar plums, mostly of plaster of Paris, 
fortunately for the combatants, but very unluckily for the brats. who 
scuffle for the good ones, for, now and then, handfuls of genuine com- 
fits are thrown. Persons, who wish to be more genteel, throw only 
nosegays of various flowers. As to myself, | never threw but these: 
but I have had many handfuls of these confetti of plaster thrown at 
me, which hurt much when near and the person unaware of the vol- 
ley. This throwing of confetti is carried to such an extravagant excess 
that, after the day is over, there is almost an inch thick of them on the 
pavement. At five o’clock, the carriages are ordered off the Corso, 
and the horserace begins. ‘The horses start at one end of the promenade 
and their race terminates at the other, passing all the time with great 
velocity through this immense multitude, who are obliged to clear the 
way with singular celerity. ‘They go without riders, and without being 
influenced by the crowd which stands by. This being over, the frolic for 
the day is at an end. The festino or ball at the theatre, however, soon 
begins, and draws crowds of people there, whose delight it is to embar- 
rass and mystify each other. Heroic or romantic or grotesque characters 
are assumed, and sustained during the whole ball; and thus end the 
twentyfour hours in folly and extravagance. Each successive day be- 
gins and ends with the same fooleries, except the last day, when, after 
the horserace, there is what they call the mocholetti or wax candles, 
which they try to extinguish; but to this I have already alluded. All 
these candles make a moveable illumination, which changes like that 
of the sea by night, but more brilliantly. In a word, it is the most 
magnificent illumination I ever saw or can conceive. ‘The hour being 
expired, the Carnival is at an end; and every one peaceably retires 
home to make a good supper, and bury, or rather drown, Carnival in as 
many bumpers of good wine as one can purchase or convey. Notwith- 
standing this immense crowd, carriages, horses, and the continual pelt- 
ing of confetti, which are pouring on you from every direction, there 
never is the least contention among the combatants, because everybody 
throws them in fun, and every one receives or parries them in perfect 
good humour. On the last day of Carnival, there occurred a curious 
circumstance which excited my risibility. About the time the horses 
were to run, a foolish fellow, with avery large basket on his head, con- 
taining some sumptuous patrician’s dinner, was traversing the Corso, 
on his way to the impatient epicure’s, when some masked wags scented 
the good things. as he crossed, assailed him on all sides, and began to 
push and pull him about till the basket fell to the ground with a great 
crash. The surrounding mass of spectators, who saw the savoury 
viands, pounced upon them like so many birds of prey, and each one 
earried away in triumph some fragments of the delightful dinner, to 
the great amusement of the multitude, the great confusion of the bearer, 
and the vexation of the guests who were waiting for it. 

Altkough the Italians, on any other occasion, would be rather fiery, 
on these days they are perfectly goodnatured. Even Lucien Buona- 
parte, the American ornithologist, was walking in the Corso with a 
lighted taper in his hand; it was often put out by the persons who are 
always ready to extinguish it as soon as it is lighted. As he came to 
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light his candle at that of my next neighbour, I recognized him, and 
immediately concluded to extinguish it, when relighted: and so I did; 
he goodnaturedly went away rather disappointed at his unsuccessful 
attempt, and amidst the hue and ery of the bystanders, who always 
shout on such occasions, over and over again, ‘* senza mocollo.”” ‘Thus 
the learned and the illiterate, the rich and poor, the wise and foolish, 
have some share in producing or communicating this contagious folly 
of the Carnival. 

We should be greatly interested in contemplating the remaining ruins 
of ancient Rome ; but these are so few, are in such a dilapidated state, 
and so mixed up with modern structures built on them, and time, chro- 
nology, manners and arts, antique and modern, are so amalgamated, 
that Rome, to a common observer, and often even to a learned anti- 
quary, is a real chaos of things profane and sacred, mythological and 
Christian. Here, on the top of an ancient temple, is erected a church 
to the Virgin cr some saint; further on are the baths of Dioclesian, 
converted into the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli; and with such 
observations, you may traverse the circle of the ruins of ancient Rome. 
Modern Rome consists of vast palaces of the patricians, with galleries 
adorned with the finest specimens of the arts, among a multitude of 
squalid and comfortless houses, in narrow and damp streets. ‘The Con- 
servatorio, the architecture of which is Michel Angelo’s, contains 
within its walls the finest collection of busts of ancient Romans, in an 
excellent state of preservation: all of which have been found in the 
excavations around the ancient capital of the world. What a crowd of 
historical recollections they bring before us, as we pass them in re- 
view! ‘The Colliseum is the vastest building that remains of ancient, 
as St Peter’s is the most extensive and most magnificent of modern 
Rome. The ancients have left nothing that can compare with this 
noble pile ; and Bramanti and Michel Angelo wished to show that, if 
the ancient architects had placed the Pantheon on the solid ground, 
they, with greater boldness, could, as it were, suspend it in the air, as 
in the structure of the cupola of St Peter’s. Then, the number and 
variety of marbles with which the interior of the church is incrustated, 
are beyond belief; indeed, all the churches of Rome are more or less 
thus incrustated with marbles stolen from ancient Roman structures. 

Notwithstanding the idle habits of certain classes of Romans, their 
inefficient government, and the wretched state of the finances at this 
time, Rome has been, and will long be, the mother of the fine arts. It 
is here that artists must come to breathe the inspirations of the Ra- 
phaels, of the Buonarottis, of the Corregios, of the Domenichinis, of 
the Salvator Rosas, of the Canovas, and last, not least, of the Camucci- 
nis. Here only the artist is, as it were, in a fifth and his own peculiar 
element; where he can study every step the arts have made, either of 
improvement or retrogression, when cultivated by the noblest spirits : 
and when perverted and corrupted ; and all this may be done by the exa- 
mination of actual specimens. This is the last tribute the various civil- 
ized nations of the earth will pay to Rome. After having triumphed by 
the power of arms, she directed the world by the force of religious opi- 
nion, superior talent and instruction: and, if she has lost most of these 
powers, she has yet left distinguished men in the sciences, equal, if not 
superior to other nations, and artists unequalled by other moderns. 
The old Roman blood is not altogether extinguished or corrupted by 
the barbarians and the Goths, namely, the modern Germans. Many 
are fully conscious of their present stationary state, of their former 
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glory, of their want of a radical reform, who also are persuaded 
that such a reform cannot be easily effected through the conciliation 
of the privileged and the various interests of the state. ‘There are so 
many things to do, to bring them on a level with the more favoured 
nations of the Continent, that those who have the welfare of their coun- 
try at heart, do not know where to begin the task of reform; and, in 
this state of fear, supinely wait for the unforeseen events of time to 
produce the long desired reform and improvement. 

All nations are obliged to send their pupils to Rome to perfect them 
in the arts. France has here an academy, and pensioned pupils ; and 
many, after here acquiring reputation, like Thorwaldsen, remain in 
this country altogether, because their merit is /ocalized and identified 
with this thrice eternal city. 

England is perhaps the only European nation that has no pupils stu- 
dying at Rome, if we except a young sculptor of the name of Gibson, 
who has already acquired some reputation in his department. Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence paid a visit to Rome, when he had already acquired a 
name, and drew the portrait of the Pope, of which you have seen the 
engraving in America. His colouring was admired, but his style of 
painting is considered conventional, and full of mannerism. As to 
drawing he has none, except in the delineation of the human face ; and 
so conscious was he of this, that he never attempted to finish his like- 
nesses much beyond the bust, and seldom at full length, if we except 
that of the Pope, and that of George IV., which are both defective in 
drawing. I must indulge in merriment even now, at the recollection 
of the conversation I had with a Philadelphian, before I left, concern- 
ing the state of painting in Italy. According to him and his authority, 
Mr Allston, whom he cited, the state of painting in Italy was at its 
lowest ebb. He, moreover, related that our celebrated Allston had said 
to him, that after studying in Italy, and going to England, he was 
obliged to unlearn there what he had learned in the very empire of the 
arts. This anecdote being related by me in the studio of Camuccini, 
in the presence of two artists, they related to me the following in return. 

A Mr John Lens, known to the Roman public for his English singu- 
larities, who was pensioned by an English Lord to study in Italy, 
wished to give a proof to his Mecenas of his progress. He began to 
paint, in his small study, a sacred subject on a very small scale. No 
one was allowed to see it; the doors were bolted; the models forbid- 
den to whisper a word about it, or even to look at it, under the pain of 
having their brains blown out, for he had loaded pistels on his table 
with his brushes. However, the canvass was increased on all sides, 
from time to time, till it touched the walls of his studio; he then had 
it enlarged by throwing down one of the walls; but this was not suffi- 
cient, for, no sooner had the room increased in dimensions, than addi- 
tional canvass was again added to the original picture, and so on till 
another wall was again thrown down, and a new supply of canvass 
patched to the other. He went on in this manner during eleven years, 
exhausting the purse of his English Lord, wasting an immense quan- 
tity of paint, and raising the curiosity and expectations of the public. 
He, at last, exhibited this production. ‘The subject was the Virgin in 
bed with St Joseph, and an immense shower of angels tumbling down 
from the clouds into the Virgin’s bedchamber. Of course, the subject 
excited the risible faculties of every spectator; and the painter had 
used so much colour, that the figures and objects of his production 
could be seen, as if in bass relief, so thick was the daub. He became 
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the object of every one’s ridicule, and in despair left the country, say- 
ing that the Italians had no taste. What has become of him or of his 
picture, no one knows. The presumption of my friend, as to his 
English school of painting, can only be equalled by that of the cham- 
pion of the English school of music, who was, not long since, in your 
Magazine, answered, I hope, forever. ‘To be persuaded of the state 
of the art of painting in England, it is only necessary to visit the an- 
nual exhibition of British painters, and compare it with the single 
studio of a Camuccini, to be convinced in an instant of the error and 
prejudice of my friend, and the folly of those who agree with him. 

I have just read a narrative, entitled ‘ Italy as itis,’’ published in Lon- 
don, in 1828. I had never met with the work before, and as it con- 
tains some good hints and things which give rise to many reflections, I 
shall review it, with such comments as my personal observation will 
permit me to do. The wnknown author, but whom we know to be Dr 
Best, properly complains of the injustice of the English tourists gene- 
rally, and of their unqualified, abusive language continually used against 
all the Italian States, their religion or manners. For example, they 
often adopt the cant phrase of ‘‘the mummery of the mass,”’ and thus 
ridicule the religion of millions of individuals, who count in their ranks 
such men as a Fenelon and a Carroll of Carrollton. All travellers in 
Italy repeat or imitate each other; and this is natural, because all use 
the same guide books, all go to see the same things, all wend along the 
same enchanted circle, all have nearly the same national prejudices, and 
are as ignorant of the language and of the real Italian character as they 
are of genius and good breeding. 

Our author recommended to a Florentine, a man of learning and good 
sense, the journey of Eustace, an English Catholic priest, in Italy, and 
he was answered: ‘‘I have read some of your tourists, an‘: have been 
so much disgusted that I am determined to read no more: you do not 
know us, and you see everything in a false light ; and nothing can equal 
the ignorance displayed in these books, but the arrogant and contemptu- 
ous tone assumed by the writers of them.”* In another passage we 
find the following question put by a Catholic to an author who has pub- 
lished an account of his travels in Italy ; Why he had taken upon him- 
self to abuse and ridicule the country as he had done? ‘* Why, you 
know, that when one writes about Italy, one always talks in that way.” 
He ought to have said prate. Abuse of Italy and Italians is the watch- 
word of English tourists, for the English public will have it so. 

Our author says: ‘As it is,’’ (in May, 1822) ‘Italy may be tran- 
quil under the protection of Austria, a government which has treated its 
allies in that country with as much moderation and justice as can be 
looked for or hoped for by dependents.”” What would our Best un- 
known think of the Austrian government now, since he has had the op- 
portunity of being enlightened by ‘‘ Le mie Prigione,’”’ or ‘‘'The Me- 
moirs of Silvio Pelico,’’ a martyr to his country’s liberty? Does the 
conduct of the Austrian government towards these unfortunate Italians 
require any comment? It is too well known to you for me to dwell on 
it. This is the way that history is written! This the way that Dr Best 
writes upon ‘Italy as it is’”’ in 1828! Our author is fond of Political 
Economy, a subject in which he is less generally wrong than in any 
other ; and, as this has been often discussed with us of late, I shall not 
pass unnoticed any facts that bear on this subject, since Italy has been, 


* How applicable is this to the books of foreign travellers among us ! 
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from the dawn of modern freedom, the mother of commerce, and the 
country which most abounds in writers on this science, as the translator 
of, and annotator on Say, may inform you. 

‘* Privileged, incorporated, monopolizing combinations interpose and 
demand that the good of the whole should be sacrificed to their own 
partial interest.” This reflection is true in itself, but why here intro- 
duced I do not know; but as it ought to be with us a cornerstone of all 
legislation, | repeat it with pleasure. On seeing a gaudy palace at Turin, 
the first city of Italy visited by him, he immediately concludes that “ this 
is the Italian taste, the luxury of a southern clime,’’ which of course is 
very philosophical. But, no sooner is this said than he very candidly 
unsays it: ‘‘ I was unjust; nowhere is taste more severe than in Italy.” 
This was also a premature conclusion, although, upon the whole, it 
may be found correct. It is generalizing into too large a scale, and not 
sufficiently qualified. If he alluded to ornaments of the houses, it is 
one thing; if he alludes to their architecture, it is another; both differ 
as to correctness, chasteness or simplicity of taste, according to the dif- 
ferent epochs of their history. At different times the Italians were as 
extravagant and barocchi in these things as any other nation. Of the 
infinite number of old palaces built in Rome, for instance, there are only 
very few that are not more or less baroques. ‘The exceptions are, the 
Portico of the Vatican by Bounarotti, the Cancellaria of Rome, a 
palace near St Peter’s, built on the plans of Bramanti, and a ruined 
beautiful house in an obscure quarter, called the Farnesina, the plans of 
which are Raphael’s. ‘The pallazzo Farnese, and perhaps a few 
others, may also be excepted. If he means to say that the Italians are 
severe in the style of ornamental painting on the walls of their apart- 
ments, there is much to say for and against their good taste at divers 
epochs. ‘The arabesques, as ornamental paintings, when they do not 
go too far, as in the Loggie di Raffaello, are beautiful; but when they 
are carried to such extravagant excess as obtains in most palaces, and 
even in some parts of the Vatican itself, they become obvious deformities. 
Even the architecture of Michel Angelo is not altogether exempt from 
barochisme. His plans of the Campidoglio, otherwise very good, are 
tainted by this taste of the times, for he introduced little frightful masks 
in the Ionic capitals and shells over the windows. ‘These defects be- 
come particularly apparent when we compare them with the grandeur 
and simplicity of the ancient Roman remains; such as the Pantheon, 
the Temples of Faustina and Antonine, and the other few remaining 
fragments of temples that yet sustain themselves upright, to prove to 
all the formerly degraded state of taste in this as in many other coun- 
tries of Europe. We have learned from their ruins to know that we 
were in the bad road. But, we must say, to the honour of Rome, that 
the new parts of the Vatican palace, such as the Braccio Nuovo, and 
several other parts, are beautiful specimens of architecture that will re- 
deem her for many centuries from the imputation of deteriorated taste. 

After this he gives a dissertation on farming, vine dressing and wines, 
with which we shall have nothing to do except citing a part of the con- 
cluding paragraph, which bears on the absurdity of protecting duties on 
beer, the wine of England; ‘“ for,’’ he says, ‘* as a coal fire is the sun 
of England, so ale is our vin du pays.”” He must be right as to the 
English sun, for Matthews says that ‘‘ London was made to take the 
shine off of the sun ;’’ or, as a certain Neapolitan ambassador said to 
George the Third, ‘‘ La lune du roi, mon miatre, vaut bien le soliel de 
votre majesté.”” The truth of which observation we have witnessed 
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for many nights during this month. He continues to plead the cause 
of wine, by saying, 


“‘ That a nation, by no means indifferent to the pleasure of drinking, should 
be contented to be deprived by mere fiscal regulations of almost all that would 
best supply that pleasure, makes it extremely probable that the cook was in the 
right in saying that eels did not feel the pain of being flayed alive because 
they were used to it. That, instead of bringing home the wines that gladdened 


the heart and inspired the genius of Anacreon...... Instead of the wines 
of Italy, which contented the mastery of the world; ... . we should confine 
ourselves to one country ...... All this serves to prove the benign influ- 


ence of habit, which in this, as many other instances, conceals from us the stu- 
et and reconciles us to the evils of political measures and financial regu- 
ations.” 


This will be enough of political economy for this letter, though I do 
not promise you that I shall not recur to the same topic. 

Being at Turin, he was pleased with the Egyptian Museum; and 
does not forget to let us know that one of the professors acknowledged 
that it was owing to the jealousy of ‘* Messieurs, les Anglais,’’ that the 
French were forced to restore the Egyptian Calendar. He mentions 
that, in 1825, the Chevalier St Quentin assured him that they were 
working to make from all the Egyptian monuments in their possession 
a history of Egypt. 

We have already arrived at the third chapter and, as yet, very little 
has been said about “Italy as it is.” He, again, launches into another 
picturesque description of ‘‘ vines, drawn in festoons from elm to elm, 
full of leaf, and budding with the promises of the vintage.”” He must 
be fonder of the wine of Italy than of classical Italy itself. Here I 
should be inclined to transcribe an anecdote the author relates, concern- 
ing the wonderful cleverness of his daughter in sowing rice, and the ad- 
vantages to children of travelling in foreign lands, as illustrative of his 
method of showing ‘Italy as it is’’ better than any preceding writer. 

Now we have another apology for Austria and Austrian moderation, 
and a discussion on the nonpayment of the imperial loans; essays on 
Russian and Austrian government and British policy, as a most neces- 
sary counterpart to illustrate ‘Italy as it is ;”’ and he comes to the very 
clear conclusion that it would be better for Italy to be enslaved by the 
wholesale to Austria than to be ‘‘divided among many sovereigns.” 
One would think that the author, lawyer like, had received a fee from 
Metternich & Co. to plead the cause of Austria, and show Italy, not as 
it is, butas she ought to be———‘‘ united under Anstrian protection.” 
God bless the mark ! 

To give us some information on ‘Italy as it is,” he tells us, that 
‘the Czar Peter the Great was, perhaps, of all sovereigns, that one 
who has most benefited the people submitted to his sway!’’ This is 
trifling with the anxious reader, who has bought Dr Best’s Journey to 
know the present condition of the Italian states, while he is all the time 
travelling into the ‘‘ civilization of Tartary and Siberia,” ‘‘ the western 
shores of the German Ocean;’’ and into Spain, to wrest it ‘‘from the 


grasp of France ;”’ and thus we arrive at the end of the sixth chapter, 
with an anecdote about the American flag, the justice of the American 
cause, and Falstaff’s defence of highway robbery, the whole to illus- 
trate Italy as it is. 

At last we come to a fact which shows what Jtaly is under the 
despotism of Germany, or, as Dr Best would have it, under her protec- 
tion. ** The German,” (speaking of customhouse officers), ‘‘ seemed to 
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have been sent to watch the Italian, and much jealousy evidently sub- 
sisted between them.’’ How can it be otherwise, and how did not this 
fact open the eyes of our “travelling English,” as Byron has it? 
‘Milan is like Paris,” says our author, on the authority of others 
rather than his own, “and is a splendid and flourishing capital, with 
an active and intelligent population.”” ‘The sight of the Corso of Milan 
puts him in mind of reviewing all the promenades, bearing that appella- 
tion in all the principal cities of Italy. 

After having passed through many customhouse formalities, or rather 
those of the Austrian police, our author remarks that, although Napo- 
leon did not dare to remove from Milan a St Bartholomew for fear of 
displeasing its inhabitants, the paternal moderation of the Emperor of 
Austria did not prevent him from carrying away to Vienna a valuable 
museum of Natural History. ‘* Why act thus ?’’ says our apologist of 
Austrian policy. He saw the throne on which Napoleon was crowned 
King of Italy, and about which the keeper remarked: ‘* Voila des 
marches, dont l’ascente est trés-pénible. Je n’ai la moindre envie d’y 
monter.’’—** Ni moi non plus.”’ 

So we would think. I saw today, at Cardinal Fesch’s palace, the 
golden laurel wreath that once encircled the brow of Napoleon, now 
placed on his marble bust, by Fabbris, an excellent sculptor, and Ca- 
nova’s friend, who also wrought his sepulchral monument. 

{ shall not follow our author through the invariable round of descrip- 
tions of churches and theatres, unless they are greatly connected with 
the arts. He mentions, that among the paintings in the library of Milan 
there is Raphael’s cartoon of the school of Athens, the subject of which 
is painted, as you know, in fresco, in one of the rooms of the Vatican. 

The amphitheatre of Milan, he says, is larger than the Colliseum of 
Rome, and, I know, better preserved, because they had no Barberini 
in Milan as in Rome. As to the Colliseum, what the barbarians did 
not destroy the Barberini did. ‘The granite arch, built on the road 
leading to the Simplon, begun by Napoleon in commemoration of that 
stupendous work, our author says, is the most beautiful triumphal arch 
in the world. 

He has had a sight of the Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, of 
which I lately saw the original bozzetto or study in the gallery of Car- 
dinal Fesch. 


It “is one of those productions of the art of painting which are studied by 
the connoisseur, and felt by the man of common observation, who, though igno- 
rant of the rules of the art, ean judge of the design of a picture, and of its 
effect.” .... . ‘Thus, then, I presume to say, ought the Saviour to have 
borne himself, while he bequeathed his precious legacy to the world; with such 
expression ought the disciples to have recetved this mysterious bequest. All 
is natural and easy: the sublime charity of our blessed Lord; the humble gra- 
titude and admiration of his followers, varied in their several countenances, yet 
uniting to form a scene of love and peace and joy. Here is no effort, no blaze 
or affectation: all is simplicity and repose.” 


If our author has so far given us very little information upon his chosen 
theme, he, at least, gives us, in the above quotation, a very good idea of 
the merits and style of Leonardo da Vinci’s masterpiece; and if his 
countrymen would only follow a little more the advice and precepts of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and study the severity and sentiment expressed 
in each of these figures, they would not have run into the incorrect 
style of drawing and daubing the colours on the canvass, in which 
many now excel. We make this remark, because there are persons 
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among us who see perfection nowhere but in the English schools of 
painting and music, and who daily corrupt our taste, by commending 
their productions, instead of soaring to the original fount—nature and 
its study, guided by plain common sense; which is as good a guide 
as any refined dogmas of criticism, which they so fondly delight to 
inculeate in all the schools, and end by giving to themselves the pre- 
ference. 

‘“* Time,” he adds, ‘‘ is fast doing its ravages on this work; the colours 
are more than mellowed: they are fading; let no profane hands re- 
touch it.” Our author may be gratified to hear, should he have 
retired into some quiet, snug and comfortable corner of Old England, 
that since he has been in Italy, the Last Supper has been executed in 
mosaic at Milan, and that I had the pleasure of seeing the whole col- 
lection of the different coloured stones used in its composition, and 
that it is now in Rome. 

‘** Some marks of bullets are seen above the heads of the personages 
represented. ‘he French reproach the Austrians, and the Austrians 
retort on the French the charge of this outrage.’’ ‘That the French, 
or rather Napoleon, carried away from Italy, pictures, statues, manu- 
scripts, ete. there is no doubt; but this is the first time the French 
have been accused of defacing or destroying any production of the 
arts. We have not yet seen much of ‘ Italy as it is,” but we must 
hope that, hereafter, we shall be repaid for all this drudgery. Having 
promised to give you a review of it, I shall fulfil my pledge, although 
we may not derive much edification. He now pursues his journey to 
Florence ; and, to illustrate his subject, alludes to Lady Morgan, scolds 
her for her bad taste in speaking with rapture of a picture of Guercino 
at Bologna; asserts that Bologna is a fine old town; that in its public 
square, there are admirable statues in bronze, by Giovanni da Bologna; 
mentions its inclined tower; and that Italy can be with difficulty ever 
united, in consequence of the jealousy of its various great cities, all of 
which would wish te be the capital of the union. A passing phrase 
about the United States is not forgotten, which I shall quote; ‘‘I love 
to anticipate the future glory of the great Anglo-American nation.” 
Short and sweet, but unqualified and creditable to his liberality ! 

Then we pass from plain descriptions of Lombardy, to those of the 
heights of the Apennines; and the doctor indulges in those sesquipe- 
dalia verba, to enjoy which you should have been born on Olympus. 
He rests at last in a miserable cabaret on the top of the highest ridges 
of the Apennines, where the wine was sour, the bread unadulterated, 
and a bed could be had to make his siesta. ‘‘ One of the English pre- 
judices is, that every other people is dirty ; here, under most unfavour- 
able circumstances, I saw the coarsest sheets perfectly clean.” Such 
has been my experience; but I must still confess that there is much 
foundation for the English prejudice in Italy, and especially in Rome, 
where the most disgusting filth goes hand in hand with the finest pro- 
ductions of the arts. But I never like to describe these matters too 
closely. 

The name of Tagliaferro next draws my attention, and brings to 
my recollection many kind friends I have in Virginia, of that name, 
who no doubt all originated from this small village at the bottom of a 
valley in the Apennines. What a vast difference there is in this name, 
as pronounced by an Italian or a Virginian! It is impossible to recog- 
nize its “To hear this pretty language spoken, has all the charm of 
music. 
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The author remained so briefly at Parma, that he did not see the 
celebrated Duomo painted by Corregio; and he saw Modena by moon- 
light, as being no doubt more romantic, and the best way to see “ Italy 
as it is’’—dimly lighted, because then we discern only the vagaries of 
our Own imagination, and these make a very readable and pleasant travel- 
ling book. We may say of all such works, what General Gourgeau 
said after having read Scott’s Life of Napoleon: ‘* La vie de Napoleon 
le dernier: Roman de Walter Scott.’’ ‘Thus our traveller arrived at the 
inn ** Des quatre Nations” at Florence, where the Ponte della Tri- 
nita struck him as being ‘the most graceful curved bridge in the 
world.” 

He, who criticises all his predecessors, as tourists, without mercy, 
must expect to be dealt with in the same manner, should he not fulfil 
especially the pompous promises, that he alone has seen the real 
condition of Italy; because, according to his system, nobody but a 
Catholic can do so. He has no time to lose, having already reached 
the sixth chapter: and so far, we only find a long dissertation about 
procuring lodgings; and apropos of the landlords, Sir Isaac Newton is 
introduced with a redhot ball of iron, to measure the time required to 
cool a comet ignited by the heat of the sun; hence we have a disserta- 
tion on his Satanic Majesty’s power of retaining caloric, or the neces- 
sary period of time for diabolic refrigeration; all of which is very 
edifying, and illustrative of his subject. 

Now begins the tug of war; and here our author launches into a 
description of the things he sees at Florence, such as the Piazza del 
Gran Duca, where a stranger 


“Will be immediately struck with the conviction that he is in a town of a 
character at once novel, foreion, and magnificent. The colossal statues, the 
fountains, the arcades under the public buildings, and that frowning fortress of 
the middle ages, the Palazzo Vecchio, all is at once strange and imposing. 
His curiosity prompts him to mount the staircase of the gallery. What a sight 
to him, who has not yet seen Rome, is this stairease and the entrance room! 
He hastens to the Tribune, and however high his expectations may have been 
raised, he is not disappointed; he sees the statue of Venus called dei Medici, 
the beau ideal of human beauty in the fair sex, modest in nudity, graceful in 
attitude, and absolute in the perfection of its form.” 


Poor Canova has always been supposed presumptuous by some, for 
having attempted to make a Venus of his own, while that dei Medici 
existed; and by others, for having wrought his Perseus, because they 
supposed him so vain as to think that he made it to supply the loss of 
the Apollo; when he himself, as it is reported by Missirini, his biogra- 
pher, positively refused that it should be placed at all on the pedestal 
of the Apollo, and that it was there placed in spite of himself. 


*‘ At the Pallazzo Pitti is the rival statue, the Venus of Canova; for how- 
ever presumptuous the thought, it must have been intended by the artist as a 
rival statue. .... . . The sculpture of this statue is perfect, at least I have 
not the skill to find a fault in it; but, though in an attitude of shrinking from the 
view, and gathering up some drapery, it is the more naked statue of the two.” 


Why should not Canova make a Venus, as well as a Greek or an 
ancient Roman? for the antique statues of this goddess, good, bad, or 
indifferent, are numberless. Why should he be more liable to the 
imputation of presumption, than many other moderns who have suc- 
ceeded him, such as a Finelli, and a Thorwaldsen, who have fol- 
lowed his example in this, as in many other things of the arts? Can 
it be presumptuous for us to desire to equal the ancients? If we have 
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eyes, as well as they, to see, admire, and imitate the same beauties of 
nature that have inspired them, why should not we breathe life and 
motion into inert marble as well as they? It is true, the eloquent 
Greeks interrogated nature, and by contemplation acquired a most re- 
fined and delicate apprehension of her beauties; but, I repeat it, we 
are susceptible of the same cultivation and perfectability. Canova, far 
from being presumptuous, was, on the contrary, the most modest artist 
ever known. There could exist no rivalry, since there was no one 
who could compete with him. Besides, men like Canova or Thor- 
waldsen are no vulgar minds, that can be aceused of presumption, be- 
cause their works may sustain a comparison with the best productions 
of the ancients; and even Dr Best could find nothing to say against 
Canova’s Venus, except that she is not like Eve before her fall, as is 
the antique: but like Eve after she had sinned, when she knew and 
felt her nakedness. The ideas to be represented by these two statues 
are not the same: and in this Dr Best has fallen into a great error; the 
one is Venus, pure as the waters from which she is born, and at the 
moment of her springing into being from the waves ;* that of Canova, 
on the contrary, is a timid Venus, surprised just as she rises from the 
bath, and conscious of shame, which purity never knew. 

‘The other statues of the Tribune are exquisite. I know of nothing but the 
Laocoon and Dying Gladiator, that can be preferred to them. I admire the lit- 
tle Apollo more than the Apollo Belvidere; but I was most pleased with the 
statue of the slave whetting his knife, and supposed to be overhearing the con- 
spiracy of Cataline, or of the sons of Brutus; it is nature itself.” 


We agree with our author in this instance, except in his preference 
of the Apollino, to the Apollo of Belvidere. But every one who is 
scarce an abecedarian in the fine arts, will decide as ‘* master of arts’’ in 
all matters; though the greatest artists and connoisseurs, such as a 
Michel Angelo, a Raphael, a Winkelmann, a Canova, a Cecognara have 
long pronounced the contrary. But Dr Best likes to be original and 
singular. 

He mentions the hall of Niobe, and finds fault with its arrangement ; 
and immediately afterwards confesses that it could not have been 
arranged otherwise. The gallery itself is lined with busts, statues 
and paintings; the copy of the Laocoon appears somewhat larger than 
the original, but it is well executed, and has all the life of its prototype 
in the Vatican, except that it is an antique Greek statue. It is too 
often true, that we are unjust to moderns, and see only beauties in 
antique productions. The anecdote of Perseus’ head by Canova, 
is illustrative of our position. 'The ambassador of Venice at Rome, 
well knowing the existing prejudices against modern statuary, and 
wishing to forward the interest of Canova, who was then perfectly un- 
known at Rome as an artist, invited to his house a numerous as- 
sembly of connoisseurs, dignitaries, artists and dilettanti of every 
country, then at Rome, and after a short preface, introduced them 
into a room where the head of Canova’s Perseus was exhibited, and 
all unanimously decided that it was not modern, but copied from an 
antique. This was paying to Canova the greatest compliment that any 
artist could receive. ‘This also proves that men of genius in the arts 
may exist in all ages, and in all latitudes, if not in all countries. Thor- 
waldsen, an Icelander, having been educated in Rome, the mother of 
the arts, stands now next to Canova. 
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Our traveller is then ‘‘ shown into a suite of rooms filled with paint- 
ings arranged according to the different schools. ‘The English school 
is not there.’’ I should like to know where it is; for during my resi- 
dence in England I never could perceive that there existed such a thing 
as aschool. Who are the leaders of this English school? Where are 
their productions collected to give us an idea of its characteristic fea- 
tures? I saw, it is true, an exhibition in London, which contains some 
pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Benjamin West, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, but all three are utterly at variance; those who have suc- 
ceeded them are still more extravagant in their mannerism. ‘Take the 
English painter from the Portrait and Landscape and he is out of his 
element. Benjamin West was not an Englishman, nor of that supposed 
school, and Leslie and West are both Americans who have studied the 
arts elsewhere than in England. One thing good, certainly, there is 
in England—plenty of guineas, with which they can buy the best pro- 
ductions of the arts that the continent can afford; and, by this means, 
they have succeeded in getting into their celebrated island some of the 
masterpieces of the best artists, which do honour to the men of taste 
in that country. My opinion of English artists is corroborated by that 
of the most celebrated painter of the age, the Baron Camuccini. Here 
I must do justice to Dr Best; for, in the next paragraph, he himself 
agrees with me, by saying: 


“So there is no English school of painting; at least, as yet: it is left for 
George IV. to accomplish what his father began, after a long night of tasteless 
Gothicism ; a night more than a century.”’ ‘* But in the name of good sense 
and our national reputation, let our collections, made and to be made, be shown 
to the public, with that attention to its convenience in which every people 
surpasses the English!!”’. . . . **Can we wonder that foreigners do not visit 
England in crowds? It is a country worthy of their curiosity; but they must 
pass the ordeal of our customhouse. . . . . Our bread is mixed with powder of 
ground bone, beans, and alum; and we have no ripe fruit, but baked pears; our 
churches are locked up six days out of seven; in the greater number of them, 
indeed, there is nothing to be seen but pews and prayer books, neither paintings 
nor architecture.” 


I think that these passages, and a hundred others, are extremely 
illustrative of ‘‘Italy as it is,’’ and, no doubt, must be edifying to every 
travelling Englishman. 

‘* Here also is the famous bear, of which there is a copy in the Gar- 
den of the Tuilleries, which an Englishman, having contemplated some 
length of time, exclaimed, ‘ Humph! this is what yon eall pretty pork !’”’ 
This kind of wit, we conceive, is rather misplaced when we find it 
next to the Madonna della Seggiola, ‘‘ the most perfect representation 
of the two chief personages in the infinitely varied Holy Families.” 

The academy of the Fine Arts at Florence consists of a collection 
of pictures, taken from the churches and convents by the French, and 
here preserved. These pictures have been placed in chronological 
order, by which arrangement, one may study the progress of the art of 
painting. Besides this collection, there are those of the Palazzi Mozzi 
and Corsini. I am glad of the epportunity afforded me of here doing 
justice to the French, by quoting the testimony of a very impartial 
judge—an Englishman. 


‘And when it is seen how much the French have done for Italy, during a 
short and troubled domination, it is most unfair to sneer at their unaccomplished 
projects. The French are not, in any sense of the word, a designing people.” 
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The Campanile of the Cathedral of Florence is next the object of 
admiration. It towers so gracefully 

‘¢ That in the opinion of Michel Angelo, it wanted nothing but a glass cover 
to keep it under. If this belfry were in England, no doubt, it would be put into 
a case, and shown for a shilling.” 


The tourist describes the Cathedral, and alludes to historical events 
which occurred in it, which are well known to every one, and which 
show rather Italy as it was than as it is. 


‘‘ Imagination carries us back to the troubled times when, at the most awful 
moment in the celebration of the Divine Mysteries, on a high festival, the 
immense nave crowded with people, the sacring bell announcing that ithe Holy 
Host was elevated for their adoration—at this moment the assassination of 
Laurence de Medici was attempted, and that of his brother accomplished.” 


In the church of the Annunciata there is a picture of the Virgin, said 
to be by St Luke, and it is a relic much venerated both by artists and 
Catholics. This tradition forms the subject of one of Raphael’s best 
pictures, which is in the Academy of St Luca at Rome. It represents 
the evangelist painting the Virgin, and Raphael, in propria persona, 
standing by and contemplating St Luke painting; he is considered the 
patron of painters. 

Santa Croce is to Florence what Westminster Abbey is to London. 
It contains the mortal remains of Galileo, Michel Angelo, Macchia- 
velli, and Alfieri. Ina chapel of the church of St Lorenzo are two 
tombs adorned with statues of Michel Angelo, and four other statues, 
representing Day, Night, Dawn, and 'I'wilight. ‘lhe Day and Night 
by Thorwaldsen, in basso relievo, are considered by all artists as mas- 
terly productions. 

Our author now presents a letter of introduction to a Florentine 
family, which at first, I thought, in the simplicity of my heart, would 
have suggested some observations on the manners of the Italians, and on 
the character of the age; but I was again disappointed, and all it gives rise 
to is, that they ‘‘ received us at weekly soirees, and we were considered 
by our English acquaintances as passing our summer in great gaiety.”’ 
Then the great object of our author is to inform us ‘‘ where English 
newspapers are taken in,’’ and ‘* where tea and fish sauces and alma- 
nacks,’’ may be found in an English shop; all of which is most inter- 
esting to know, in order to illustrate /taly as it is. 

The Gardens of the Boboli are next noticed, the Museum of Natural 
History, and its celebrated collection of wax anatomical preparations. 
‘*Here are objects, too, which recal the proud times when the Tuscan 
artist viewed the moon irom Fiesole or in Valdarno, and when a jour- 
ney to Italy was deemed a profitable period in the education even of 
Milton.”” And, he might have added, where the English bard caught 
his first heavenly inspiration. It is true, that 


“An acquaintance with Italy will improve every well disposed, impartial, 
and inquiring mind. Before the incursion of the Barbarians, it had made more 
progress in the arts and civilization than any other people; for it had trans- 
planted into its own soil the arts of Greece. During the confusion of the middle 
ages, it retrograded less, and recovered itself sooner, than any other country. It 
possesses the memorials of antiquity; and its monuments of later date are more 
splendid than those which antiquity had to boast of. After having communi- 
cated to the invaders of the northern hive, the light of the true faith, Italy 
pointed out to the renovated states of Europe the path of literature, science, and 
discovery. Is this nation fallen? No: it still treads with equal pace to that 
of other nations, the ways of knowledge in which it once preceded them.” “ But 
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Italy is divided and dependent? True: But can such a nation be degraded? It 
will convince its conqueror that it is for his glory and his interest to welcome it 
as a friend, and hail it as an equal.” 


All these assertions are well meant, no doubt; but we should have 
been well. pleased had he communicated some of the facts on which he 
bases them, or the reasons which brought him to these conclusions in 
what he refers to /taly as it is; for as to Italy as it was, we have better 
authorities than Dr Best. 

The soirees of the Countess of Albany, the widow of the last Stuart, 
and of an Italian poet, (Alfieri) a man greater in my estimation than any 
king, are afterwards the objects of his remarks. It is to be observed, that 
these soirees were mostly frequented by English travellers. In my last 
letter from Marseilles, you must remember my writing to you about this 
Countess of Albany, and how little she respected the opinions and will of 
her lord and master, Alfieri. This I shall not repeat.* The certificate of 
marriage between Alfieri and her was never published, but was found 
only among her papers after her death. Must I mention, on his autho- 
rity also, that ‘ Prince Borghese gave a grand fete in the beginning of 
winter,”’ and that ‘‘the Grand Duke condescends also to give balls in 
his palace during Carnival, without insisting on the etiquette of the 
court dress?’ There is no doubt that this piece of information must 
be very interesting to all who wish to know what Italy is under the 
Austrians. 

I continue my examination of ** Jtaly as it is,’’ which, so far, means 
only how the English live, think, spend their idle moments and surplus 
pounds, during their unprofitable residence in that classical country, 
and how they can write a book of travels in Italy about everything 
except Italy. 

We may, at last, like Auneas’ companions, exclaim: “Italiam! Ita- 
liam!!’? not that we are at the end of our journey, but because Dr Best 
begins his about Italy. We have at last an idea of ‘Tuscan industry in 
the manufacture of straw hats, called Leghorn. At Prato, especially, 
there are 


‘*Great establishments of this fabrication, and everywhere in the country, at 
the doors of the cottages, women and children are picking and plating straws. 
Fields are sown with wheat, which is allowed to grow till ready to burst into 
ear: the straw is then pulled up by the root, which, as well as the ear, is cut 
off from every one of them; the knots of every straw are also cut out. The 
straws are dried with more or less care, according to the quality of the hat 
proposed to be made of them; and for this purpose they are sorted with the 
greatest exactness.” 

** Besides the great consumption of this well known article in Europe, very 
great quantities are sent to the North American States. The work produces at 
every step the pleasing appearance of labour united to amusement, of a toil in 
which childish play and childish gains form children to habits of industry, 
without exhausting their strength or gaiety.” 


Dr Best, on his visit to the manufactory in pietra dura, is astonished 
to hear that marble is not a hard stone; and seems to be ignorant that 
pietre dure are composed, more or less, of silex and allumine, while 
marbles are mere carbonates of lime; and with the exception of the 
sulphate of lime, alabaster, or shells, is the softest stone that is used in 
the arts. He found fault with a representation of the Duke of Welling- 


* We wish our friend had done so, for we never received the letter to which 
he refers. 
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ton, and asked the shopman “ why the nose” (of his Grace) ‘‘ was 
represented awry ; he assured me that it was so in nature.”” The Doc- 
tor seems to have forgotten that there is not a person whose features 
are positively symmetric, and that onehalf of the body is always dif- 
ferent from the other, when attentively observed. The Best of tourists 
has a great many things yet to learn. ‘‘ Florence is a great workshop 
of the Belle Arti.’ But not more so than Rome, where there is no 
other kind of industry. ‘The prudery of the English about the nudity 
of figures in statuary is justly reproved. He relates on this occa- 
sion a pretty anecdote, which I shall transcribe : 


“ A lady of my acquaintance was standing, with her little son, before a naked 
bronze cupid, that supported the waxlights on the sideboard. The figure was 
regarded by the child with peculiar complacency; and the lady, for the purpose 
of correcting the expression of fun that appeared in the eyes of her little one, 
said, as if addressing the cupid, ‘ Naughty little boy!’ * No,’ said the child, 
‘not naughty, mamma; only no clothes on!’ I relate this childish story, in 
the hope of inducing all travellers in Italy to imitate this child’s simplicity and 
ae 8 He thought no ill.” 

“The annual exhibition at the academy took place in the spring. There 
were a few, and but a few, specimens of genius and talent; it is no easy matter 
to be a great painter at Florence, and to be worthy of the glory of the Tuscan 
school; yet Benvenuti has accomplished this difficult task: all eyes were 
attracted to his picture representing Count Ugolino and his sons. This painting 
may have some faults, but it is worthy of the fame which Benvenuti has 
acquired as the first painter in Italy, and the rival of the old masters.” 


Dr Best’s observations about colouring are incorrect, when applied 
to the modern Italian school; his observations are more judicious, when 
applied to the English painters, especially as illustrated in Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s portrait of George IV., in which the colours are laid down 
by the handful. ‘There are two other productions of Benvenuti at Fle- 
rence, worthy of the attention of travellers; one is the ceiling of one of 
the apartments of the Pitti Palace; and the other, a picture in the Pa- 
lazzo Mozzi, representing the oath of the Saxons to Napoleon. 

The Palazzo Riccardi was formerly the residence of the Medici 
family, in the gallery of which were held the sittings of the Accade- 
mia della Crusca, the most ancient of Europe, and the ceilings of 
which are painted by Luca Giordani. 

The streets, generally, in Florence and Rome, are irregular and nar- 
row; and when it rains, the waterspouts pour their contents from the 
roofs, like so many fountains, upon the heads of those that pass. 

The Grand Dukes of Tuscany have always ruled with moderation 
and kindness. ‘They have been, generally speaking, very popular. 
The present duke is no exception, and therefore the Tuscans are a free 
and happy people, as far as government, climate and soil contribute to 
felicity. ‘Things are now as its wise legislator, Leopold, left them; 
industry is free and untrammelled by annoying commercial regulations, 
or vexatious protecting systems, curses on the prosperity of all nations. 
The same state of prosperity is not to be seen in Piedmont, at Milan, 
in Rome or Naples: because the government has tied commerce and 
industry hand and foot by absurd regulations and laws. 

Signora Catalina has retired at Florence, her native place; and our 
author remarks: 


‘In instrumental music the Italians are rivalled, perhaps surpassed, by the 
Germans; but nobody can sing like the Italians. There are beautiful airs of 
French, and Scotch, and Irish melody; but an Italian romance is a dramatic 
composition, with a beginning, a middle, and an end.” 
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So have I often said to a friend of yours, Mr B., of musical memory, 
in a certain controversy about Ltalian and English music; but he surely 
never was in Italy. 

The ninth chapter is a regular apology for monastic life, by means 
of a description of, and associations with Vallombrosa, poets and 
poetry, and by citations from Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia; all of 
which are very fine, and, I dare say, very good in their way; but I 
cannot agree, either with Dr Johnson, on monastic seclusion, or with 
Dr Best, notwithstanding all his eloquence. I hold very different opi- 
nions of those religious companies that, like the Sisters of Charity, 
consecrate their lives to relieve suffering humanity, by taking the most 
fatiguing and perilous posts in hospitals. But that J, an wfilitarian, 
should approve of a society of selfish individuals who consecrate the 
whole of their labour to themselves, and spend their lives in monastic 
ease, supported in this state of idleness by simple, however religious 
people, would be the height of folly. 

I cannot pass in silence the following passage, because it affords 
some information respecting the administration of justice in Italy. Our 
author had a dispute with a veffurino about a lame horse, the affair 
was carried before the judge, and Dr Best remarks: 

“The chief of the tribunal exhibited as much good sense and good manners 
as the case required, without the least affectation: indeed, the Italians are, more 
than any people, free from affectation. We were as much objects of Ais curiosity 
as he of ours.”” 

The eleventh chapter is occupied entirely in discussing religious sub- 
jects, foreign to the state of Italy: therefore I shall pass it without 
comment. ‘The thirteenth chapter begins thus: 


**Rome must be considered as two cities, the ancient and the modern; no two 
ideas can be more distinct from each other than that of the glory and grandeur 
of ancient, and that of the glory and grandeur of modern Rome, founded on 
different principles, obtained by opposite means, leading to contrary results, and 
exhibited by dissimlar monuments. Of ancient Rome, the principle was human 
glory; the means, war and terror; the result, the slavery of nations; the monu- 
ments, triumphal arches, amphitheatres, therm, halls, and temples reared to 
Deities that were no other than personified vices. Of modern Rome, the prin- 
ciple was the service of the true God; the means, the extension of the word; 
the monuments, churches, religious retreats, hospitals, museums, libraries.” 


Dr Best is right when he says that nothing is more distinct than the 
moral objects of ancient and modern Rome, as to their glory, ten- 
dency, means and results; but whoever should think to find the 
ancient so very distinct from modern Rome, in its topography, will 
be much deceived. Rome, as it is, is a jumble of ruined ancient splen- 
did monuments, and beautiful remains of temples, serving as bases to 
modern churches, the bad taste of which can only be equalled by the 
ignorance of architecture in those who built them. Here chrono- 
logy is put at nought by the discordant objects that pass at once 
under your eyes. It requires all the industry and perseverance of the 
antiquary to locate things, and assign them to their proper epoch. 
One, who reads the Roman history, imagines all the splendid works 
of the ancient lords of the world now in existence, and fancies that we 
shall easily see and recognize them all; but, instead of these, we 
find only a few remains of ruined buildings, on which some modern 
church or mean house has been built. ‘They, nevertheless, though 
very much abused, give us a just and correct idea of what ancient 
Rome must have been, and we wonder how such tremendous masses, 
VOL, 1V.—NO. XXII. 39 
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as, for instance, the Therme of Caracalla, should ever become a chaos 
of ruins. ‘The causes of their present dilapidated state are many; but 
early Christian fanaticism has not a little helped the devastating sword 
of the Goths, Franks, and Huns, and the civil wars of the Italians, 
during the barbarous times of Rome, when the Papal See was removed 
to Avignon. Now, on the contrary, the popes are repairing and 
propping up everything that has any historical interest, and thus trying 
to redeem the memories of their predecessors from the guilt of the mis- 
chief done to these memorials of antiquity. 

This impulse was given by the French during their occupation of 
Rome; and Dr Best is wrong to find fault with these restorations and 
repairs. Had Titus’ arch been left without being restored, it would 
not have remained upright during another quarter of a century; while 
now, it may last for ages, such as it is, if an Austrian army does not 
cannonade it, or Metternich envy the most virtuous of kings. 

The Colliseum is not so well preserved as the amphitheatre of 
Nismes; and the arch of Caius Marius at Orange, in France, is also 
better preserved than any arches to be seen in Rome; but then, the 
associations are not the same; they were not made immortal, as were 
those of Rome, by all the triumphs, the intestine civil wars, and the 
invasion of the barbarians. 


“Still the Colliseum is at Rome: it is associated in idea with the manners 
and fortunes of the Romans, masters of the world, and the sight of it recalls to 
memory the shows of gladiators, and the martyrdoms of Christians of the early 
ages here devoured by wild beasts.’? ‘* My son could not help asking me what 
was the matter. ‘I was thinking,’ said I, ‘of the insolent ferocity of sixty 
thousand people that could sit here, and, for their sport, see their fellow men 
butcher each other.’ ”’ 


Why did not Dr Best make the same philanthropic reflections while 
in England, where hundreds, if not thousands, go to enjoy the fun of 
brutal boxing, blowing out each other’s eyes, spilling each other’s cla- 
ret, the spectators in cold blood betting on the power and life of the 
stupid beasts thus fighting, and then ery huzza! when a blind fellow 
being is knocked down according to all the rules of the fancy: as a 
modern Italian would shout bravo to a performer who should have 
well executed a piece of music? I make this reflection not to offend 
the feelings of so well meaning a man as Dr Best; but simply, that he 
may use his influence to correct the evil that.exists at home. He had 
an opportunity at this time to have given the whole weight of his morat 
disapprobation to so barbarous a custom. L’hermite 4 Londre did not 
forget it. 

We must do justice to the French; for, to them, we owe the fouilles 
or researches made to disinter the Roman as well as the Trojan forum ; 
and even the Piazzo del Popolo, and Monte Pincio, the most beautiful 
promenade in the world, Chiaja or Villa Real at Naples not excepted, 
owe also their resuscitation to the French. ‘The finest structures now 
in Rome and Naples owe their disinterment to the French occupation 
of Italy. I wish that devoted country had a few more such invasions ! 

The Pantheon, the ‘Trojan and Antonine columns, the temples of 
the Virtu e della Fortuna Virile, a fragment of the theatre of Marcellus, 
the facade of the temple of Antonine the Pius, and the Arch of Sep- 
timius Severus, are objects which remain less mutilated. These can- 
not be described, and even a drawing gives only a faint and incor- 
rect idea.—'They must be seen on the spot. 

We cannot write about modern Rome, without making at least some 
passing remarks on St Peter’s. ‘Things are more or less beautiful, 
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grand and imposing, only by comparison. What would not Santa Ma- 
ria Maggiore be, or even the ruins of St Paul’s, did not St Peter’s 
exist? St Peter’s is not what I thought it. In its facade there is no- 
thing imposing; it is too low; it wants the portico of the Pantheon to 
give it grandeur and majesty; the long semicircular range of columns 
on both sides does not supply this want; then the facade is too much 
minced up by windows, and the eye has no place where to rest. The 
Vatican palace is too near it, and almost overlooks a fabric that 
ought to predominate over all other surrounding objects. As it is, when 
the eye passes from the Vatican Palace to the Basilica of St Peter’s, 
you remain but slightly satisfied that this pile is the vastest and most 
magnificent in the world. However, Bramanti conceived the bold idea 
of placing the immense cupola of the Pantheon on four pilasters, not 
Michel Angelo Buonarotti, as Dr Best asserts, and as many other 
tourists have published before or since. 

The history of this building is intricate, in consequence of the many 
architects it has had, and the repeated changes which it has undergone. 
Julius I1., in 1503, conceived first the idea of this arduous undertaking. 
He adopted the design of Bramanti Lazzari, that St Peter’s should have 
for its cupola one like that of the Pantheon, and that its facade should 
be imitated from the portico of the Pantheon also. This, when exe- 
cuted, would have, in reality, made St Peter’s the finest fabric in the 
world, both as to architecture and grandeur. The architect lived to see 
his plan, of the four immense pilasters supporting the great weight 
above, executed up to the four arches on which the cupola now rests. 
He dying, as well as Pope Julius II., Leo X. made Guliano da San- 
gallo, Fra Giocondo, and, last, not least, Raphael Sanzio d’ Urbino, the 
prince of painters, architects of St Peter’s. They, considering the 
four pillars which had to support the cupola not sufficiently strong, 
augmented their size. These architects dying also, Leo X. appointed 
Baldassar Peruzzi, who, without pulling down anything that had been 
built, changed Bramanti’s plan from a Latin cross ¢ into a Greek >, 
considering the other too expensive ever to be executed; and he finished 
the tribune begun by Bramanti. Under Paul IIf., Antonio da Sangallo 
was made architect, who again changed the plan, and adopted the form 
of the Latin cross of Bramanti. Sangailo dying, Paul III. sent to Flo- 
rence for Michel Angelo, giving him full power to change anything, 
and to adopt whichever plan he should select. He came and presented 
his plan to the Pope, which act is now the subject of a painting. In 
this, he again adopts the Greek cross in preference to the Latin one 
of Bramanti, which he seems to have considered more symmetrical, as 
he has adopted it in another of his works, Santa Maria degli Angeli. 
He did adopt the idea of a cupola on four large pilasters, but did not 
entirely copy that of the Pantheon, which was Bramanti’s idea: but 
one, according to his views, more solid, which he lived to see termi- 
nated only as far as the first gallery, the rest having been finished, after 
his death, from his plans. So that, the honour of having erected this 
cupola is divided between Bramanti, who first gave the idea, and 
Michel Angelo, who altered it as to the curvature. I dwell so long on 
this subject, because it is an historical point very much contested, and 
one of which many persons are ignorant even at Rome. Michel 
Angelo’s idea was also to adopt the portico of the Pantheon, for the 
facade of St Peter’s. Giocomo della Porta finished the cupola under 
Sixtus V. Paul V. finally appointed Carlo Maderno, who changed the 
intended portico of the Pantheon into the present portico and facade, 
and also changed the Greek cross of Michel Angelo into the original 
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cross of Bramanti. Bernini, afterwards, under Alexander VII., added 
the famous colonnade around the obelisk, and the Scala Reggia with a 
steeple, which afterwards was taken down. Finally, under Paul VI., 
the Sacristy, which was wanting, was begun and finished from the 
design of Carlo Marchionni. 

The dimensions of St Peter’s cupola now are greater than those 
of the Pantheon; and had Bramanti’s and Buonarotti’s plans of the 
facade been followed, it would now really be the finest building in 
Rome. St Peter’s is overawing, from the numberless valuable objects 
that have been hoarded within its walls by successive ages. 

‘“‘ The first view of the interior is indeed overwhelming; the edifice seems to 
have been constructed by giants for the use of giants; the petty human beings, 
that creep along its vast spaces, bear no proportion to it. This edifice is too 
vast ever to be applied at one time, in its entire extent, to the use of a church; 
but is it, therefore, useless? No: it manifests the consciousness in man of 
what he owes to the Divinity—it is a pledge of his homage: it is a monument 
worthy of the capital of the Christian world.” 


It is beyond human power, in our limited space, to detail the objects 
in this vast fabric. It must be seen to be described. 
The fifteenth chapter begins thus: 


** | had now beheld what, for more than thirty years, I had earnestly desired 
to behold, the remains of ancient Rome, and the church of St Peter; the former 
had fallen far short of my expectations; in the latter, I had detected offensive 
blunders. I was become acquainted with the ordinary and everyday appear- 
ance of the modern city. Classical enthusiasm was gone; I blamed myself 
for having been so long delighted with a ‘dream of a shadow.’ Familiarity 
with all, that exhibits religion under its grandest exterior of worldly splendour, 
had done away that indistinct and uncertain glory thrown around things and per- 
sons contemplated at a distance.” 

** One of my daughters said to me: ‘ Before I saw Rome, it existed to me 
in my imagination; but now Rome is lost to me.’ I acknowledged the justice 
of the expression, and participated in the disappointment. All will be disap- 

ointed who think beforehand of Rome with highwrought anticipations. 
Soesie musings vanish; pious awe, though it depart not, is sobered by reality.” 


In these impressions we coincide with Dr Best: for, although we 
have been two or three months only in Rome, we have already experi- 
enced them. We must add to them the desire of returning home, 
which materially increases the surfeit one has both of ancient and mo- 
dern Rome. But, still we must say with the poet: 


‘* Bella Italia amate sponde 
Pur vi torno a riveder; 
Treme in petto e si confonde, 
L’ Alma oppressa dal piacer.”’ 

I must also confess that I differed greatly in contemplating her in de- 
crepitude, without a hope of her rising from her low and oppressed 
condition. ‘These gloomy feelings have marred the pleasure I received 
from the inspection of all the masterpieces of the fine arts, her conge- 
nial climate, and the recollection of her former glory, which only tended 
to depress my spirit; thinking that the day may come when even our 
present government may no longer exist, our capitol may be but a heap 
of ashes, our Washington City but a ruin, which far distant nations may 
a to visit, as the pilgrims of our times do the ruins of ancient 

ome.* 


* If our federal metropolis advances not more rapidly in future, than it has 
done since our functionaries resided there, there would be little worth a pilgrim- 
age, even in the remotest time, were the predictions of our friend verified. 
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Our author went to present a letter of introduction to the Cardinal 
della Somaglia, then Secretary of State, who received him very cor- 
dially. But he says, 


‘* The cardinal’s servant called on me the next morning for a present; he 
thought my interview with his master was worth something. I did not think it 
worth the money; but such is the custom, and an ignoble one it is. A presen- 
tation to the Pope costs about forty shillings in gratifications to the servants of 
the household.” 


This is, no doubt, a vile custom, and, as such, I would not submit to 
it, and I determined to oppose it with all my powers. I was presented 
to the Pope, Gregory XVL., to the Cardinal Secretary of State, ete., the 
whole crew of whose servants came to congratulate me, the next day, 
on my presentation to his holiness; but they got nothing from me. 
However, the farce did not stop here. ‘Torlonia, my banker, and the 
Duchess, his wife, invited me to their soiree ; in consequence of indis- 
position I could not go; but that availed me not; my name and address 
was known to the servants who brought me the invitation, and who the 
next day sent in, by my Beppina, the compliments of the Torlonia 
family. I wondered at first what he meant, but 1 soon understood him; 
I, however, pretended I did not. ‘* What do you wish?” said I to 
him. He came for a present. I told him, “If your master, a rich 
banker, cannot pay your wages for doing his services, if you will come 
to me in America, | will pay you liberally.”” He went away discon- 
certed. So much for servants of the great in Italy; every one com- 
plains, but all submit to the imposition; the Best not excepted. 

Dr Best dwells on the conflagration of the Basilica of St Paul, be- 
yond the wall of Rome, and describes the devastation produced by the 
neglect of a workman. Perhaps he does not know that it is now re- 
building in a more splendid manner. Forty columns of granite from 
the Simplon, with their caps of white marble, which, to my taste, are 
far superior to those that have been burnt, with the exception of some 
which were of a very rare kind of Phrygian marble, called Pavonaz- 
zetto ; but, for the rest, the church will be greatly improved as to work- 
manship and the quality of the materials. Four years hence the archi- 
tects expect that all the masonry work will be completed. 

I have already taken too much of your time to dwell on the many ob- 
jects of interest in Rome and its environs. One might write for weeks 
on the therme, the villas, the temples, the sepulchral monuments on 
the Via Appia, the ancient pavement of which has been discovered 
many feet below the surface of the present. The Via Ostensis has also 
been discovered in an excellent state of preservation ten feet below the 
present surface, and passing near the famous pyramid of Caius Cestius. 
Villa Borghese, for its situation near the city, is a very pleasant prome- 
nade, but all the valuable productions of the fine arts, that abounded in 
it, were bought by Napoleon for twenty millions of franes, and taken 
to Paris. In the villa of Adrian have been found the greatest and most 
valuable productions of the arts now extant at Rome. In this villa the 
Emperor had placed all the rarities he had been able to collect during 
his travels in his vast empire. ‘There the Apollo of Belvidere was 
found; at the Therme of Titus, the Laocoon; and, in the Baths of 
Caracalla, the group of the Torro Farnese and Hercules of Farnese, 
the latter without legs, which were restored by Michel Angelo. He 
made the model, and Della Porta executed it in marble. The best of 
the joke is, that the real legs were afterwards found, but Michel Angelo 
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was more Satisfied with those executed by Della Porta than with the real 
ones. Monte Pincio, within the city, which was never considered any 
thing by the ancient Romans, is the most beautiful promenade in the 
world ; its situation is very fine, and it is ornamented with statues, bassi 
relievi, temples, etc. From its top you view the greatest part of Rome 
and its environs. Last evening, as the sun was setting, I was ascend- 
ing this mount, along its zigzag walk, in company with a clever painter, 
Signor Riboni, pupil of the celebrated Camuccini, and we were both in 
ecstacies with the view. It was a perfect Claude Lorraine. We had 
the vast piazza del popolo under us, with all the fine buildings that en- 
circle it; in the middle an immense granite obelisk; farther on, the 
Tiber and meadows, St Peter’s and the Vatican Palace, towering above 
even the most enchanting line of a golden horizon and cloudless sky. 
But the warmth, the glow that the setting sun gave to this landscape, 
colours only can convey—words are too vague and cold. 

** We called at the atelier of Thorwaldsen. I had met in society 
this rival and successor of Canova, and found him a man of mild, unas- 
suming, even reserved manners.’’ ‘That Thorwaldsen is the worthy 
successor of Canova in statuary, there is no doubt; but that he ever was 
a ‘‘rival’’—he never even dreamt it. Canova, I repeat it, never had, 
never could have a rival; he revived sculpture and the fine arts gene- 
rally, and, had he not existed, Thorwaldsen would never have been 
known beyond his native village in Iceland. ‘'Thorwaldsen is a man of 
undeniable merit, and desirous to stand next to Canova; but he, who 
wishes to know how much the latter artist surpasses the former, need 
only go to St Peter’s and compare the monument of Pope Rezzonnico, 
Clement XIII., by Canova, with that of Chiaramonte, Pope Pius VII., 
by 'Thorwaldsen, and then he will be able at once to judge of the poeti- 
eal genius of the one, and the mathematical intellect of the other. 
Thorwaldsen is not always far inferior, but this is often the difference 
which results from comparison. 

Our traveller at last arrives at Naples. Villa Real, or Chiaja, is a 
charming promenade in that city, whence you see the whole Gulf of 
Naples, the Isle of Capri,* and Vesuvius. ‘This promenade, like the 
one on the Pincian Hill, in Rome, was begun during the occupation of 
the French; so that the two finest promenades now in Italy were both 
planned and begun under the horrible reign of Napoleon. ‘The climate 
of Naples has many charms; during the time I spent there, I felt my- 
self live; it is the only phrase that can convey my feelings, such are 
the continually joyful and expansive ideas one feels from its delightful 
and balmy atmosphere. Pompeii, for me, unites in its ruins, and the 
objects there found, the best preserved specimens of an ancient Roman 
city. Itis the most splendid museum the ancients have left us; here 
we have private houses, and household furniture of every description, 
found in actual use at the moment of the catastrophe ; specimens of the 
arts well preserved, and some equal to the best found in Rome, such as 
the Aristides and the equestrian statues of the Balbi; amphitheatres 
and theatres, the bronzes and stones of which have escaped the search 
of the Goths, and the thievish hands of the Barberini; sepulchral mo- 
numents with their inscriptions and frescoes, as well preserved as if they 
had been executed but yesterday ; marble and bronze statues, equal to 
the best of any museum, and mosaics superior to any known in modern 


* Here the imperial nullifier and experimentalist, Tiberius, played his pranks 
ja old times. 
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il or ancient Rome. ‘The existence of Pompeii and its fate was known, 
y both by history and by a part of the amphitheatre peering above the 
e q ashes. Not so that of Herculaneum; chance, merely, led to its dis- 
1 ' covery. ‘To the French we owe the enterprize of first beginning to 
e 3 search for this city, buried under volcanic ashes, of which I sent home 
- / some curious specimens. But few persons were victims to this convul- 
by : sion of nature,* for twenty bodies only, so far, were found; seventeen 
n ; that had taken refuge in a cellar, but all running out towards the door 
d ; where they were found immured in the volcanic ashes, two skeletons of 
\- soldiers who were in the stocks at the time, and that of a wealthy indi- 
e vidual, evidently the master of one of the finest houses discovered, who 
e was found on the threshold of his door in the act of running with a key 
2 i in one hand and a purse, full of gold coins, in the other, who evidently 
_ : had dared, after the first escape, to return to the house to save this gold, 
; which was his god. 
y There is nothing, in the whole of my travels, that has ever so much 
- struck me as Pompeii, or that caused more musings and meditations on 
y : earthly mutability. ‘The ruins of ancient Rome show us the grandeur 
s of the people that inhabited it; but we lose every kind of sympathy 
a for their fate. I regret the destruction of their monuments: but I am 
\- indifferent to the fate of its people. Not so with the unfortunate inha- 
n bitants of Pompeii; they were struck with an unforeseen and universal 
f calamity which nothing could arrest. I feel for the persons smothered 
) in the ashes, and they are worthy of our sympathy; but do not feel for 
d the Roman legions put to flight and destroyed, because they only 


| brought on themselves, at last, what they so often inflicted on other 
nations. I really do not see why the English and Italians should so much 
. F complain of the French carrying away their finest pictures and statues, 
'> when the ancient Romans pillaged every quarter of the world they 
conquered, and when many of the very productions carried away by 
the French, were, by the Romans themselves, taken from Greece. 
The jealousy of the allied powers, rather than a sentiment of justice, 
caused the restoration of these things to Italy. ‘The whole was merely 
fortune de guerre. 
Our author writes page after page of trite history, and what Europe 
was before the French revolution: but does not say a word of what 
Italy is at this time. However, at last he says: 


wm eye ey w 


* On the fall of Napoleon, Pius VII. returned to Rome, and church affairs re- 
turned as nearly as might be to their former state. Church lands had been sold 
to pay off the debts of the states of Italy, by which operation the people had 
been relieved from taxes imposed to pay the interest of those debts; now, taxes 
were again imposed to compensate to churchmen the loss of church lands. This 
has been done in the Roman state: and such has been, in different measure, the 
proceeding in other parts of Italy; much having depended on the different de- 
grees of activity in the administrations under the French dominion, and on the 
length of time each portion of Italy was occupied.” 
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Dr Best may be assured that the sale and occupation of these lands 
belonging to monks, nuns and monasteries, was the best thing for Italy, 
as it has been for France, and would be everywhere. 

Rome put to contribution first, by force of arms, the other nations to 
supply her pleasures; then she caused the Christian world to contri- 
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: * Whether few or many, we never can know until the buried cities are 
entirely disinterred. Many thousands may have been destroyed. 
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bute with alms and indulgences to her extravagant expenses; and now 
that the reign both of power and religious belief has ceased, she still 
puts under contribution the civilized world for the productions of her 
arts, and for an inspection of her ancient ruined temples. What will 
be her next reign? I do not know; but I hope for a complete reform 
in the present state of things, in matters of government, and the entire 
separation of temporal from spiritual power. 

As to the religious state of Italy, or rather, let us say, of Rome, it 
is at its lowest ebb. Come to Rome, and you will be perfectly cured 
of religious feelings, not because you witness the most splendid rites 
of the church of Rome, and because they become familiar objects to 
you, but because you cannot separate the idle ecclesiastic and ambi- 
tious statesman from the pious and sincere Christian. ‘There may be 
many who are both, but they do not abound. The higher classes trou- 
ble not themselves about religion or religious rites; the middle class 
still less; and the lowest go to church, because they get alms or 
employment. ‘This miserable and frightful state of religion in Rome 
is not incurable ; and I still hope that there are many sincere Christians 
unknown to me. Nothing more surprises an Italian, than a description 
of our Sunday.—Religious services, sober quietness, contrition, and 
continual preaching and praying, contrasted with their irreligious beha- 
viour on that sacred day, which, we are taught to believe, God has 
consecrated to rest and prayer. 

As to morality, it is in Rome as everywhere else: men are men all 
over the world; still, I must say, that they have here fewer induce- 
ments to be good and virtuous than with us, because public opinion has 
not the same all powerful influence. 

“ The government of Sardinia and Tuscany pay civil attention to foreigners : 
but in no part of Italy are the English beloved. This has been accounted for. 
Whatever they themselves may think of the matter, their separation from Ca- 
tholic unity at the bidding of a bloody tyrant, a boy, or a profligate woman, 
(Elizabeth, of course,) is not considered by impartial judges as a symptom of 
magnanimity, nor the insult and degradation inflicted on the Catholics of our 
United Kingdom, as a proof of justice or good sense.” 


Nor do we think the conduct of Louis XIV. towards the Protestants 
‘*a proof of justice or good sense.” 


“* The Neapolitans are by no means inferior to the other Italians; they are 
less listless than the amiable Florentines; less reserved than the highminded 
Romans; simplicity, intelligence, benevolence, such are their characteristics, as 
well as those of Italians in general.” 


We have at last arrived at the end of our journey with Dr Best: 
and, from our short acquaintance, we believe him a sincere man, and 
one who wishes well to Italy; but had he left out of his book the 
extraneous matter to his ‘Italy as it is,’’ though he would have printed 
only a pamphlet, instead of an octavo volume of four hundred and 
fortyone pages, the reader would have been more edified, and his 
pocket less lightened by the bookseller. 

This review has carried me much farther than I at first intended ; 
should it amuse instead of edifying you, my labour will not be altoge- 
ther in vain. Although I have done with the ‘“ Italy as it is’’ of Dr 
Best, I have not done with Italy as it is, according to my own views, 
with which I may trouble you hereafter. 
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THE LAY OF THE LOST. 


When through the dimness of the lonely night 
Silence leans listening from the pale blue sky, 
Amid the mysteries of the shadowy light 
Of cypress groves that in the low winds sigh, 
The shade of Death comes o’er my heart, 
Like a dim dream of summer even, 
And then I feel I could depart, 
Like a sunbright cloud from the brow of heaven! 
Without a sigh, without a fear, 
Without a last lamenting tear, 
A doubt to dim my spirit’s bloom, 
Or one lone shadow from the night of doom! 


Then Memory lingers o’er departed hours, 
When Love, unstained by human passion, came, 
Like starlight stealing through Arabian bowers, 
The Spirit-Herald of a deathless fame! 
But those are hours of sadness now, 
Of vain repining and regret, 
For Hope’s fair sun hath left my brow— 
The darkened light of love hath set! 
Sweet Mary! like a tender dream, 
A shadow on the rippling stream, 
Thou liv’st alone in my clouded brain, 
The vision of blest days that cannot dawn again! 


I roam to seek thee in the tufted grove, 
The dim green wood, where purls that lonely stream, 
Where erst, in commune high, we loved to rove, 
Wrapt in the glories of Love’s morning dream ! 
Beneath thy bower, in starry gloom, 
I hear thy voice, whose music flows— 
—Oh! only from the midnight tomb! 
Like the fragrant breath of the morning rose ! 
Chilled to the heart, I wake to weep, 
And sigh, alone, once more to sleep, 
That Illusion may weave her mystic spell 
Round the lone heart that hears the eternal knell ! 


Friends of my orphan youth, too well beloved ! 
The true in heart, the tried in faith, the wise— 
Ye, wanting not, when long and deeply proved, 
In ought that breathes and blossoms in the skies !— 
I look around, but where are they? 
Like moonlight on the mountain, gone, 
Blest spirits! from their strife of day 
Up to their home round heaven’s high throne! 
The pale cold stars smile on the scene 
Where life and hope and joy have been, 
While lowly they slumber, unsought, unknown! 
Beneath the rank green turf and sculptured stone. 


Fain would my thought in grief return to thee, 
Lost lovely One! thou twinborn of my soul! 
Thy seraph smile, thy fawnlike step I see, 
Thy fair hair streams, thy blue eyes laughing roll ! 
0 
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Oh! thou art here in all thy bloom, 
And blessedness of heavenly love— 
—Hark! that low voice as from the tomb! 
That moaning like the widowed dove! 
Death’s shadow slumbers in her eyes, 
Cold, pale and still the victim lies, 
Her spirit parts like an autumn even, 
Her brow reveals the eternal light of heaven! 


The beauty and the bliss of days gone by 
Deepen the darkness of the early doom, 
That o’er the glory of my summer sky 
Rolls from the deep recesses of the tomb; 
Imagination’s fairy dreams, 
The bloom of beauty in the mind, 
The blush of music breathing streams, 
Vanish—and leave reality behind! 
I see no more the shapes of air, 
Nymphs, dryads, oreads—angel things! 
That threw abroad their golden hair, 
And fann’d the blue heaven with radiant wings! 
They are gone from me now, 
Like the stars from the brow 
Of the forest-crown’d hill, in the still of night— 
7] And sullen sinks the blaze of all that magic light. 





Cold on my shuddering soul the echoes fall 
4 Of voices heard when every breath was joy: 
i Sere fall the leaves of youth’s green coronal 
Wreathed when high hopes were lighted at the sky! 
Yet, like Tiresias—prophet old, 
Or him—the Samian sage revered ! 
My o’erfraught bosom still may hold 
The power and pride of things unfeared, 
And though my song may never be 
What it had been in days more free, 
Yet its voice may soar above the grave, 
Like low prophetic notes from old Trophonius’ cave. 





I could lie down on earth’s green breast and weep 
This weary, faint and hopeless life away, 
And sink, at last, in death’s undreaming sleep, 
Like a fair child, tired of his noontide play ; 
For I have borne and still must bear 
The burden of a heart that feels 
Too deeply for the things that are— 
A world that tortures or anneals ! 
And I would pass beyond their power, 
Beyond the triumph of an hour, 
Where my heart might catch the inspiring strain 
Of bliss in worlds beyond the power of human pain! 


THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF CUVIER. 
Part SEconp. 


Notwithstanding the efforts made in the eleventh century, to give 
to natural history the character of a science, it was yet in a state of 
infancy when M. Cuvier appeared in the scientific world. The facili- 
ties for procuring plants and flowers, and the ease with which they 
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were preserved in a dried state, had given botany a great advantage 
over all other branches of science: so that several very celebrated natu- 
ralists had devoted themselves entirely to its study, and established in 
it, from this epoch, divisions founded on the general structure and 
organization of parts, which constitute what is called the natural 
method. Zoology had, on the contrary, from the difficulties attending 
its study, made much less progress. In the history of this science, we 
perceive, at different and distant intervals, three great names adorning 
its pages, to which it owes the many important and necessary changes 
it has undergone, and the perfection to which it has now arrived. ‘T'o 
afford the means of determining the difference which exists between 
one being and another, is the purpose of science. The great number 
of living creatures, therefore, renders a clear and lucid classification 
indispensable to aid the memory of the student, and facilitate his know- 
ledge of their nature. Aristotle was the first who gave us this; and 
his method, based on personal observation, is the only one in which 
the march of mind and improvement has not, as yet, discovered any 
defects. The writers, who succeeded, contented themselves with 
servilely imitating him, without following his good example, by judg- 
ing for themselves. In the middle age, some monks, more enlightened 
than the rest, threw a feeble light on some parts of zoology. At last, 
Linneus appeared, and taking for the base of his simple and luminous 
system a few individual traits, he classed the assembled creation in 
large masses. But, this artificial classification, uniting so many groups 
diverse in their natures, would, it was easily to be perceived, be dis- 
solved in after ages, as incapable of containing the multitudinous spe- 
cies of beings discovered. The naturalists who came after him, though 
perceiving that the System of Nature of Linneus was but a feeble 
sketch of what it should be, proceeded too timidly in remodeling the 
edifice he had erected. It was reserved for a powerful genius of our 
day, to determine the precise limit of these great divisions, to distri- 
bute in an exact and perfect manner the inferior groups, and to class 
them, by a natural and ingenious method, from traits of their internal 
structure. 

Endowed with faculties naturally superior to those generally allotted 
to human nature, his first steps directed by a wise and tender mother, 
M. Cuvier had yet another advantage, which might, at the first view, 
appear an insurmountable obstacle. ‘The state of anarchy, into which 
France was then plunged, preventing him from having intercourse with 
the scientific men of the day, and even from procuring suitable books, 
obliged him to have recourse to nature herself, and to depend upon his 
own resources. It was this that gave that character to his intelligence, 
that nicety and precision in seizing upon whole masses, and at the 
same time examining into the most minute details, without ever en- 
tangling himself in the chaos of inferior considerations arising from 
this manner of study. LEacl: little discovery, however insignificant it 
might appear in the eyes of another, contributed to carry him nearer 
to the noble end he had in view—the knowledge, namely, and the ap- 
preciation of truth. His object in attentively studying anatomy, was 
to determine the physical functions, and to assign its place to every 
animal: to prove that, as every part of an organized being has its func- 
tions, so each animal has his part assigned him in the great theatre of 
nature; each one contributes to form that great whole which excites 
the astonishment of all who contemplate it, but which is perhaps but a 
feeble part of another whole which escapes us by its immensity. In 
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the words of Cuvier; ‘‘ Tout se lie, tout setient; chauque existence est 
enchainée a une autre existence; et cette chaine dont nous ne pouvons 
apercevoir que quelque anneaux imperceptibles, est infinie en longueur, 
en etendue, et en durée.’”’ His method resembled those of Aristotle, 
Bacon and Newton, for it was founded on observation and experience ; 
he rejected all theories unless founded on a vast assemblage of facts, 
with the conviction that they alienated the mind from real observation, 
and created around it an atmosphere of facts favourable only to its own 
ideas. 

These wise principles M. Cuvier applied to all branches of human 
knowledge ; for, like Aristotle, to none was he a stranger, not even to 
mathematics, which he had devotedly studied. ‘Thus possessor of an 
universal science, M, Cuvier became insensibly a centre around which 
the learned men of every country rallied: for, far from harbouring any 
national prejudices, he took pleasure in discovering everything noble in 
human nature, and was a stranger to that party spirit, or that proud 
feeling of superiority so hurtful to the interests of science. His first 
scientific studies were devoted to entomology, with that delicacy of ob- 
servation, and desire to arrive at perfection, which always characterized 
his researches. Of so great importance did he consider the attentive 
study of that science, that, in his latter days, he was heard to say: 
‘‘Had I not studied entomology when at college, from inclination, I 
should do it now from necessity.” 

M. Andouin, in his address to the Entomological Society of Paris, 
related an anecdote, which proves still more how imperative he 
deemed the necessity of this science. A young student in medicine 
came one day to M. Cuvier, to converse with him concerning a pre- 
tended discovery he had made in dissecting a dead body. ‘* Are you 
an entomologist?”’ inquired Cuvier. ‘‘ No,’’ replied the student. 
** Very well; then, sir,”’ said Cuvier, ‘‘ return home, dissect an insect 
of any kind whatsoever, it makes no difference: take the largest or 
smallest you may find, reéxamine your observation, and should it still 
appear correct to you, I will believe you on your word.”” The young 
man submitted with a good grace to the experiment, and having soon 
acquired more skill and reserve, thanked M. Cuvier for his advice, and 
at the same time acknowledged his error. ‘‘ You see,’’ said the latter 
to him, smiling, ‘‘ that my touchstone was not a bad one.” 

Almost his first work of any importance, and the one which has pro- 
duced the greatest revolution in Natural History, was an essay he 
wrote, on his first arrival at Paris, ‘‘ On the formation and employment 
of a method of natural history applied to the study of insects.’” This 
work was followed by several others, among which the description of 
a peculiar species of wasp of Cayenne, (vespa nidulans,) is very inte- 
resting. He rectifies in this an error of Reaumur, who describes a spe- 
cies of parasite insect which inhabits the nest of the wasp as the female 
of the vespa nidulans. 

In 1797, M. Cuvier read to the Institute a very interesting paper on the 
mode of nutrition of insects. Having established the fact that the dorsal 
vessel was not the heart of the insect, he was obliged to explain in what 
manner the nourishing fluid was conveyed to the organs. He proves 
that this fluid, passing through the cells of the intestinal canal, is dif- 
fused in the interior of the body, and that absorption takes place by sim- 
ple imbibition. He also shows that the organs of secretion are not solid 
glands, as in animals provided with the heart and blood vessels, but 


spongy tubes capable of being unravelled with the aid of time and pa- 
thence. 
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It was an admirable trait in the character of Cuvier that he never 
hesitated to avow his doubts on any subject with which he was not 
perfectly familiar; and, even at that time, when his reputation was yet 
forming, far from envying the success of his rivals, he encouraged 
them, and befriended all, who, following in his footsteps, sought to 
throw light on questions of abstract science. ‘The circulation of the 
annelides was at that time no better determined than that of insects. 
M. Cuvier, during his researches in that part of natural history, disco- 
vered that the red liquid, contained in the leeches, did not arise from 
the blood the animal had sucked, but from its own blood circulating in 
four principal vessels. This important observation separated that class 
of animals from those of white blood, and caused Lemarck to give them 
the name of annelides. 

Having now given an idea of the commencement of M. Cuvier’s sci- 
entific life, we pass to those of his works, which may be said to con- 
stitute the foundation of his great ultimate labours. Le Tableau £Ele- 
mentaire and the Regne Animal, may be considered as two different 
degrees of the same work, forming with Les Ossemens Fossiles and 
LT) Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, the whole of his discoveries in 
comparative anatomy. M. Cuvier precedes his Lecons Publiques on 
this subject by a letter to M. Mertrud, in which he details the neces- 
sity of the work, its plan, and the care he has taken in perfecting it. 
The first lesson, entitled Economie Animale, is divided into five parts, 
namely, the functions, structure, difference, and affinity, of organs, 
and the division of animals. After having explained the nature of vital 
principles, the author concludes ** that there exists no body which has 
not at one time formed an internal part of another body similar to itself, 
from which it has been detached; that all bodies have participated in 
the life of other bodies before exercising, of themselves, the vital move- 
ment; and it was by the very vital force of the body, to which they be- 
longed, that they were sufficiently developed to become susceptible of 
an isolated life. From this conclusion he deduces, that life is born of 
life, and that there exists no other life but that which has been trans- 
mitted from living body to living body by an uninterrupted succession.* 
** As we cannot go back to the origin of living bodies,’’ says M. Cuvier, 
** we have no resource to enlighten science on the true nature of the 
forces that animate them, but in the examination of the composition of 
these bodies; that is to say, of their structure and the mixture of their 
elements; for, although it be said that this mixture and structure are in 
some sort the result of the action of the vital forces, which have given 
them being and which maintain them in it, yet it is certain that these 
forces can have but ¢here their source and their foundation; and, if the 
first assemblage of these mechanical and chemical elements of a living 
body has been produced by the vital force of the body which gave it 
being, we ought to be able to find in it a similar force and the causes 
of that force, since it has been able to exercise a similar action in favour 
of bodies which should descend from it; and, although our knowledge 
of the composition of living bodies does not suffice for the explanation of 
the facts which present themselves to us, we can, at least, employ these 
facts to recognize these bodies and to distinguish their remains a long 
time after death; for we do not find in any inorganized bodies that 
fibrous tissue nor that multiplicity of volatile elements which character- 
ize organized bodies, whether living or dead. ‘Thus, while solid bo- 


* A very dangerous dogma—closely allied to Materialism. 
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dies are composed only of polyedrical particles which attract only by 
their surfaces, and repel only to separate and dissolve themselves into a 
very small number of elementary substances, which form themselves by 
a combination of those substances and of the aggregation of those parti- 
cles which grow only by the juxtaposition of new molecules, which 
envelop by their layers the primitive mass, and which are destroyed 
only when some mechanical or chemical agent separates their parts or 
alters their combinations. Organized bodies, on the contrary, tissues 
of fibres and lamine, the intervals of which are filled with fluids, re- 
solve themselves almost entirely into volatile substances, are born of 
bodies similar to themselves, and separate from those bodies only when 
they become sufficiently developed to move and act by their proper 
forces, assimilate to themselves continually foreign substances and in- 
troduce them into the interstices of their molecules, grow by an interior 
force, and perish at last by this very interior principle and by the effect 
of life itself. ‘Their origin is by generation, their growth by nutrition, 
and their end is death. These are the three general characters of all 
organized bodies; but while many of these bodies exercise only the 
functions and those which are accessory to them, and have but the organs 
necessary for their exercise, there are a great number of others which 
exercise functions particular to themselves, and which not only require 
organs appropriate to the individual but the modification of the general 
functions and the organs which are proper to them; of all these facul- 
ties which suppose organization, but which do not necessarily accom- 
pany it, those of feeling and motion at will are the most remarkable and 
those which exercise the greatest influence over the other functions. 
Independently of the chain which links these two faculties, and of the 
double apparel of organs they require, there results from them many 
modifications in the faculties common to all organized bodies ; and these 
modifications, joined to the two fundamental faculties, constitute more 
particularly the nature of animals.”’ 

Among the many interesting passages which our limits will not per- 
mit us to cite, is one which, from its importance, deserves attention, 
namely, the general description of digestion. ‘The vegetables which 
are attached to the soil, absorb by means of their roots the nutritive 
particles. These roots, infinitely subdivided, spread themselves around, 
and seek from afar the nourishment of the plant to which they belong. 
Their action is passive and uninterrupted, unless by the dryness of the 
soil, which deprives them of the juices necessary for their existence. 
Animals, on the contrary, who are continually moving from place to 
place, have need of some means to enable them to transport their food ; 
they are, therefore, provided with an interior cavity, in which they 
place the materials necessary for their aliment. ‘The size of this 
cavity, in many animals, permits them to introduce into it solid sub- 
stances. It was therefore necessary that they should have instruments to 
divide these substances and liquids to dissolve them; in a word, nutri- 
tion was no longer simply supplied by materials furnished by the soil 
and atmosphere; numberless preparatory operations were necessary: the 
whole of which united constitute digestion. After describing the dif- 
ferent branches of the nervous system, M. Cuvier goes on to say: 
‘* We do not perceive the action of exterior bodies on ours, unless the 
nerves are affected; they communicate freely with the common mass 
which conveys the sensation to the brain. The only sense which be- 
longs generally to all animals, and which is exercised throughout the 
whole body, is the touch. It resides in the extremities of the nerves 
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which distribute themselves at the skin, and its use is to make 
known to us the resistance of bodies, and their temperature. The 
other senses seem to be all higher modifications of it, and susceptible 
of more delicate impressions. Most of the five senses are situated 
near the brain. Light vibrations of the air, volatile emanations floating 
in the atmosphere, and the saline particles, dissoluble in water or in 
the saliva, are the substances which act on the senses; and the organs 
which convey the actions to the nerves are appropriated to the quali- 
ties of each one of these. The eye presents to the light, transparent 
lenses which refract its rays; the ear offers to the air, membranes and 
fluids which receive its vibrations; the nose breathes the air which is 
to be conveyed to the lungs, and seizes in its passage the odoriferous 
vapours which it contains; and the tongue is covered with spongy 
papille, which imbibe the savoury juices which it has to taste. By this 
means we are sensible of the things which pass around us; but the 
nervous system also warns us of what passes within us, and, indepen- 
dently of the pains which indicate internal disorders in our organiza- 
tion and the disagreeable sensation arising from hunger or fatigue, it is 
through it we feel the sensations of fear, pity, and other emotions. These 
sensations seem rather to be the effect of the reaction of the nervous sys- 
tem, than of immediate impressions; as, at the sight of an imminent 
danger, we step back unconsciously before the will has had time to inter- 
vene. These effects of the nervous system arise from the numerous 
communications of the smaller nerves, called sympathetics, with different 
branches of the general trunk; and by the means of these, also, sensa- 
tions are conveyed more rapidly to the brain.’’ In the third division of 
this part of the work, on the difference of organs, M. Cuvier speaks 
of the variations in the circulation of the blood. Some species of ani- 
mals have it not, such as the insects and zoophytes. Those which are 
provided with a circulation have it simple or double. Double circula- 
tion is when no part of the venous blood reénters into the arterial 
trunk, until it has made the circuit of the lungs, which are formed of 
the expansion of the vessels, one arterial and the other venous, each 
one of which is about the size of the two principal vessels of the body, 
though not so long; such is the circulation of man, of the mammiferes, 
birds, fish and many mollusce. Simple circulation is when a great 
quantity of the venous blood reénters the arteries, without passing by 
the lungs, because this organ receives only an expansion of a branch of 
the arterial trunk; such is the circulation of reptiles. In the simple 
circulation, there is only one muscle destined to give the impulse to the 
blood: but, in the double, there is sometimes one at the base of the 
principal artery, or of the pulmonary artery, and sometimes at both. 
In the first case, the two hearts, or rather the two ventricles, may be 
united as in man, mammiferes, birds, ur separated as in the sepia. 
Where there is only one veutricle, it may be placed at the bottom of 
the artery of the body, as in snails and other mollusce, or at the bot- 
tom of the pulmonary artery, as in fish. ‘The organs of respiration 
differ equally in many remarkable circumstances. When the element 
acting on the blood is air, it penetrates into the very interior of the 
organ; but when, on the contrary, it is water, it glides simply over a 
surface more or less multiplied, which is called branchia. They are 
found in fish and many mollusce ; instead of branchia, they have some- 
times fringated bodies. ‘The air penetrates into the body by several 
apertures, or by only one. In the first case, which is that of all ani- 
mals which have lungs, properly so called, the canal which receives 
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the air, subdivises itself into a multitude of branches, which terminate 
in small cells united ordinarily in two masses, which the animal can 
compress or dilate at pleasure. When there are several openings, 
which happens only in the insects, the vessels which receive the air 
distribute themselves in every direction possible to carry the air to all 
parts of the body. This is called trachial respiration. ‘The zoophytes, 
except the echinodermes, have no apparent organ of respiration. 

Modern experiments have proved that the principal purpose of respi- 
ration is to reanimate the muscles, by returning to those fibres their 
exhausted irritability: and we see truly, that those animals who breathe 
the air immediately, and those which have the double circulation, such 
as the birds who are continually and entirely surrounded by the air, 
not only keep themselves longer in motion and with greater force than 
the animals with red blood, but all enjoy the faculty of motion in pro- 
portion to their respirations; and, in addition to the large size of the 
cellular parts of their lungs, these organs have small bags or appen- 
dages, which are dispersed throughout the whole body. M. Cuvier 
then describes the affinities of the organs, and the way in which they 
act upon each other. ‘* What would be the organ of sensibility,”’ says 
he, ‘‘if the muscular force did not come to its assistance even in the 
slightest circumstances? Of what avail would be the faculty of touch, 
could we not extend our hands towards palpable objects? And how 
could we see, could we not turn our head and eyes at will?” It is on 
this mutual dependence of the functions, and on the succour they afford 
each other, that the laws are founded, which determine the relations of 
the organs, and which are equally necessary as the laws of metaphysics 
and mathematics ; for it is evident that the harmony between the organs, 
which act one upon the other, is a necessary condition of the state to 
which they belong; and that, if one of these functions was modified 
in a manner incompatible with the modifications of another, that being 
could not exist. In terminating the fifth part of this lesson, which 
treats of the division of animals, M. Cuvier recapitulates the principal 
characters of the animal kingdom, proceeding from the mammiferes to 
the zoophytes: in other words, from man to the simple pulp, which 
scarcely merits the name of an organized being. No isolated passages 
can be cited from this part of the work: but so great is the order and 
arrangement of all its parts, that the attentive perusal of it cannot fail 
to exalt our ideas of creation, to present to us, under a new aspect, the 
ordinary events of life, and to elevate our thoughts to that universal 
source of existence, which reveals itself to us under forms so marvel- 
lous and perfect. 

In the remainder of this work are described, with a clearness and 
precision worthy of its great author, the use of every organ in its least 
details, the chemical composition of its parts, their greater or less de- 
velopment, or their entire absence in certain animals; the result of 
these various differences, and their effects on the creation. In all these 
great works, M. Cuvier, although endowed with a fervid imagination, 
and powerful eloquence, has never asserted anything but, ‘‘ ce qu’il a 
vu et touché,’”’ adhering always strictly to the truth. His Lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy obtained one of the prizes founded by Napo- 
leon, in 1810, to be distributed every ten years by a jury and judges, 
composed of the Secretaries and Presidents of the different classes of 
the Institute, who awarded them to the best works on literature, arts 
and sciences. 
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THE DEATH OF TIME. 


There was high gladness in the hearts of men 
When dewlipp’d Eve upon the purple sky 

In virgin beauty stood and bade adieu 

To the Sun-Spirit as his crimson wings 

In the far distance waved like gossamer; 

There was rejoicing in the look she threw 

Into the blue infinitude to watch 

The latest beam of day; and, when she turned 
Her twilight glance upon this world, and spread 
Her dusky veil o’er nature, there was love 

In her ethereal attitude, and joy. 

But Earth’s gay sons beheld the soft dim Eve 
Slow fading into midnight, without morn, 
Untouched by all the sanctities of love 

That flowed from heaven o’er all the rosy fields. 


But Night, at man’s unholy madness wroth, 
And startled at his wassailry, arose 

From her dark couch and shrieked so fearfully 
To heaven that angels on each other gazed 

In deep astonishment, for sinners chained 

In hell ne’er framed a cry so horrible. 

Then she uplifted to the silent heavens 

Her thousand voices and invoked the Lord 

Of All that Time might be no more! A voice 
From heaven’s eternal throne of light came forth 
And angels echoed—* Time SHALL BE No MorE!”’ 
Then awful stillness stretched her leaden wings 
Immovably o’er earth and nature slept 

In deathful slumbers, save a startling moan, 
Involuntary ever and anon, 

When the lascivious song of godless mirth 

And the loud shout of revel rose and went 
Forth, the dread witnesses of sin and crime. 
The stars looked down and wept, and whispers stole 
Along the firmament from each to each, 
Communicating doom, while man’s seared eye 
Beheld the world as erst the gay abode 

Of every crime his fancy could create. 


Morn leapt upon the mountains, but the light 

Was gory crimson, and the lurid vault 

Seemed panting while the daybreak airs went by. 
No lyric voice was heard; the loveliest birds 

By pairs sat mutely on the trees, nor moved 

Though the scorched leaves, all crumbling into dust, 
Dropped o’er them rapidly; the wondering herds 
Wandered unresting o’er the ground and roared 
With pain, for the hot earth by inward fires 

Was fast consuming—the fell reptiles hissed 
Distractingly and thrust the-r venomed fangs 
Against their rocky dens till their last joy, 

The woe of man, was gone, and their fierce pain , 
Augmented by the act that meant relief! 

The finny clans of ocean rose and spread 

Upon its surface to escape the steam 

Of its wide boiling billows, and the loud 

Flapping of tortured bodies numberless 
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The Death of Time. 


Frothed o’er the waters for a thousand leagues. 

All nature was in agony—save man! 

He slept amid the wailings and the shrieks 

Of things to whom eternity was nought. 

What sound will wake the sleeper? Hark !—’tis air. 


*Mid volumes of dark vapour soars the Sun, 
Affrightingly effulgent, and his glare 

Changes the concave to a sea of blood. 

The World reels to and fro and things of life 

Gasp sobbingly for breath in the thick air. 

Beneath day’s baleful gleam rocks sunder down 

Ard mountains melt in lava seas—woods fall 

And crumble instantly to earth—fierce flames 

Drink up the hissing streams and the hot ground 
Rings with a hollow moan. Where—where is man? 
Slumbering ! What sound will wake the sleeper? Hark! 


Creation, wake! it is the knell of Time! 

There sounds the Archangel’s clarion! The skies 
Roll rapidly away; the Sun hath gone 

Down the abyss of chaos; demons throng 

The gulf o’er which the world quakes fearfully. 
That fiendish laugh, oh, hear it!—See! the Earth, 
The very dying Earth doth rise and shriek 

As trembling with the dread that hell hath ta’en 
Possession of her beautiful domains. 

Darkness becomes material, and throngs 

Of waking wretches grasp its serpent folds 

With the tenacity of utter woe, 

And, though their hearts are bursting, still they cling 
Till their frames mingle with the night of hell 
And they are changed to demons !—Light, as pure 
As Him from whom it floweth, burns above, 

And songs of glory echo yells of pain. 


With one deep, hollow, rending groan, the Earth 
Dissolves and falls in fiery particles 

Through the dense darkness of chaotic worlds; 
And ’mid the horror-palsied multitudes 

The fiends pass with infernal smiles, the while 
Unutterable thoughts of bitter woe 

Throng many a burning brain, and quivering lips 
Seek vainly words of prayer and busy tongues, 
Erst eloquent coadjutors of thought, 

Cleave to the roofs of mouths where curses dwell 
Unuttered, and dark bands of felons stand, 

Each wedlocked to the other’s agony, 

Yet every moment aggravating pain 

General by private instances of spite. 

Time hurries to a restingplace to die, 

And as he hastens on, prepares to leave 

His mission. Death’s keen scythe he downward hurls, 
And, flashing in hell’s fires, its piercing edge 

Is ever o’er the suffering sinners’ heads, 
Menacing vengeance yet protracting dread. 

The glass, that numbered hours, now pours its sands 
By centuries and ’mid a meteor’s glare 

Above, he hangs it awfully distinct 

To eyes that weep their owners’ bosom blood ; 
And, when they ask the close of their fierce pain, 
A vivid flame gleams upward and displays 
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Ereknity !—Then Time fell down and died. 
But as he fell, amid the awful scenes 

Of horror and despair, I saw two forms, 
Beautiful celestially, bend o’er the verge 

Of billowy chaos with a look of woe 

And agony, and then in fond embrace 

Rise upward joyously; a deadly moan 
Went through the universe as fast they fled, 
For they were Love and Innocence! 


ROMANCE READING. 
By tue Rev. Dr BeEastey. 


That excessive excitement of the mind of young people, which is 
produced by the perusal of novels and romances, speaks its own les- 
son of admonition and instruction. Certainly such exercises of the 
heart and head should not be frequently repeated. Perpetual excite- 
ments of this nature would be as baneful to the mind, as the habitua! 
use of opium or ardent spirits is to the body. It will be perceived, 
therefore, at once, that I am no friend to the prevailing fashion of con- 
suming so much time, as is commonly devoted by the youth of both 
sexes, in the perusal of novels and romances. Absolutely to prohibit 
the reading of any, in the present state of society and manners, would 
be at once useless, unwise and inexpedient. ‘To be totally ignorant of 
an amusement which everybody partakes, and which forms a sub- 
ject of such frequent conversation, would often render our situation in 
company, and that of our associates and relatives, awkward and embar- 
rassing. Besides, opposed as I am to a large consumption of time in 
this light employment of the understanding, I am rather inclined to 
think, that if sparingly indulged, and properly directed, the perusal of 
some works of this kind may be even beneficial. ‘That food which 
would be destructive as our daily aliment, may become innocent and 
even salutary as a dessert and condiment. The finest models extant 
of fictitious history have undoubtedly in view the promotion of virtue, 
and the discouragement of vice. ‘The heroes and heroines, who are 
exhibited as models for our imitation, are characterized by all the most 
noble, generous and amiable qualities; many of them, too, contain not 
only faithful delineations of human nature, but are replete with lessons 
of all kinds of wisdom. The Gil Blas of Le Sage is, in my estimation, 
beyond all comparison, the finest masterpiece of this nature that was ever 
published. What a faithful and variegated picture of the manners of 
Spain, at the period in which the scene is laid, is comprised in it! How 
endless is his invention; how rich his colouring; how faithful to their 
archetypes are all his touches! In this work, we find interspersed 
throughout its various parts, one of the best dissertations upon the drama, 
and fine writing in general, as well as the most profound reflections upon 
men and things, that I have ever seen. The only deficiency, which 
appears to me perceptible in this performance, is the want of a hero, 
who is a model of virtue worthy of our imitation. This circumstance 
gives its finishing to a piece of this nature; and, without such an in- 
gredient, it fails of its most wholesome and important effect. In perus- 
ing a work of fictitious, as well as real history, the mind naturally 
goes in search of an example upon which it shall form itself, and the 
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heart of an object upon which to concentrate its affections. If they find 
not an unexceptionable model, they are apt to be led to an imitation of 
that which is imperfect, and perhaps greatly deficient. It is useless to 
say, as some novelists have done, when they have displayed a hero 
who is addicted to follies and vices, that, for perfect characiers, they can 
find no archetypes in nature: and they do not wish to contribute to the 
production of monsters. If they cannot find a perfect model in nature, 
they can find its features in their own imaginations; and the moral 
effect of exhibiting such a character, with sufficiently natural traits to 
enable us to perceive, at every turn, the great original from which it is 
copied, is a sufficient recommendation of this method. In this respect, 
Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison, which I hold superior in moral 
merit to the Gil Blas, cannot be too highly commended; Sir Charles 
is a hero modelled in the true spirit of gospel morality. ‘The Don 
Quixotte and Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, as works of pleasantry 
and amusement, are inimitable. ‘The novels of Fielding are well writ- 
ten, but defective in their moral impression; those of Smollet, obscene 
and licentious beyond endurance; and those of Rousseau, pestilent in 
the highest degree. ‘The deliberate purpose of the last writer is to 
pervert the understandings, unsettle the principles, and debauch the 
hearts of his readers. ‘The success, which crowned all the efforts of 
Rousseau, and the reputation which he gained as an author, prove the 
preference which mankind give to amusement over instruction. Never 
was there a writer, from whose pages less solid wisdom and useful in- 
formation are to be derived; and who, by a captivating and prevailing 
eloquence, infuses into the mind a more fatal poison. He was more 
than half a madman himself, and the only method discoverable in his 
madness is his settled purpose to do mischief.* 

So far, therefore, (let me be distinctly understood,) from absolutely 
interdicting this literary amusement, I would even recommend it, under 
proper restrictions: yet would have all susceptible temperaments very 
sparingly indulge it. ‘I’o those who connect with this kind of reading, 
the perusal and study of the finest writers upon all the most important and 
interesting subjects which are comprehended within the sphere of human 
knowledge, the injury derived even from a too liberal indulgence in this 
is slight, and perhaps the good may be allowed to preponderate over the 
evil. But I cannot conceive of a more miserable misapplication of the 
human mind, than to waste its powers, and exhaust its sensibilities, in 
becoming mere readers of novels. This occupation, too, is particularly 
deleterious in its effects upon our young women. ‘Their habits of life 
and opportunities of improvement do not allow them to communicate 
that vigour to their understandings, which would fortify them against 
the ill effects of this species of recreation. If their minds are some- 
what elevated, their views of things enlarged, and their better feelings 
awakened and directed to proper objects, by the occasional perusal of 
a good work of fiction: when they make this the principal employ- 
ment of their leisure hours, and can relish little or nothing else but 
those highwrought pictures, crowded and unexpected incidents, and 
striking characters, with which novels abound, their minds become ener- 
vated, their imaginations inebriated with visionary conceptions and ima- 
ges—all solid and useful knowledge becomes unsavoury, a distate for the 
dull outline of ordinary life is contracted, a sickly taste is formed, and 


* Bulwer and his imitators are equally unprincipled, though they want the 
power to be equally pernicious. 
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their moral feelings generally are vitiated. They can take an interest only 
in that ideal world into which their fancy has transported them: while that 
sober and chastened condition of life, in which Providence has placed 
them, presents no objects to attract their attention, or excite and engage 
their sympathies and affections. Now, is this a state of mind in which 
a Christian woman, whose sanctuary is home, whose hearth is an altar, 
will be likely to perform, to the utmost of her ability, those numerous 
and all important duties which she owes to society, to her family, to 
herself and her Creator? 

Besides, let it not be neglected to remark, that the greater part of 
those dangers and evils to which young persons of both sexes, and 
more especially females, are exposed, arise out of the undue influence 
of the imagination, and the excesses of the passions and affections. 
To subdue these restive principles of our common nature to the yoke 
of reason and conscience, is the great and noblest object of all the 
maxims of philosophy, the doctrines and precepts of religion, and the 
restraints of domestic discipline. Now, the direct tendency of novel 
reading is to stimulate the imagination which ought to be restrained, to 
arouse into an excessive and morbid action, those sensibilities, which, 
if they should not be wholly extinguished, ought at least to be repress- 
ed and controlled, and to animate the soul with those visionary and 
fallacious hopes which cannot be indulged without peril. 

I have sometimes heard it very confidently affirmed, in defence of 
novel reading, that romances often contain much useful information, and 
exhibit specimens of fine style, which improve the mind, and model 
the taste of the reader. Miserable is that knowledge, indeed, which is 
to be derived from this source alone. Many persons grow old in de- 
vouring this kind of trash, (this ostrich food without nutriment, and 
incapable of digestion,) and yet are among the most ignorant of their 
species. With heads filled even to the brim with the crudities drawn 
from a rapid transition from story to story, in endless progression; they 
have no clear and just conceptions upon any subject, no sound under- 
standing, no correct principles, and no genuine sensibility. Upon the 
whole, therefore, I must say, that, as the curate and aunt of Don 
Quixotte made a bonfire of all the wild romances which had turned the 
head of that celebrated chevalier, and saved from the common funeral 
pile only Amadis de Gaul, Palmerin of England, and a few others, 
(and bad enough must they have been, if these, by way of distinction, 
were thought worthy of preservation;) so, if this matter were left to 
my sole judgment and determination, | would make another bonfire of 
novels and romances, and, from the general conflagration, would rescue 
only a few dozen of the most choice productions, in pity to the weak- 
ness of those readers who find such infinite gratification in their peru- 
sal. By this act, I should deem myself as performing a most useful 
and important service to my race, though the service might be rewarded 
with a hurricane of phillipics and epigrams, and sentimental dirges 
over the funeral fire. 





WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


Daughter of Love! what gifted minstrel, filled 
With thy mild glories, shall his free harp tune 
To the soft symphony of thy sweet speech, 

And hymn the glowing charms thy bosom swell? 
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Not mine the task: the rippling rill, the wave 
Creeping o’er moss and pearl; the evening bird, 
The breath of dying winds, thy tenderness 

May tell, or join in chorus to thy song. 

Nor mine the pencil, e’en though dipped in tints 
Of Nature’s mingling, that may dare to sketch 
Thy matchless beauties, mystic loveliness ; 

The moonlight lake, the snowelad cloud, the birds 
That gaily play in India’s golden groves, 

The twinkling stars, mirrored in glassy deep, 
The lily, rose, with thousand sister flowers, 

Are symbols poor to emblem forth the grace 

And symmetry, the wondrous power to charm, 
That earth’s Great Architect on thee bestowed— 
Thus crowned the Queen o’er all of fair below,— 
To teach vain man the exhaustless truth and bliss, 
Goodness and love of Him who gave the boon, 
And fit his soul for beauties unrevealed, 

Which bloom unfading by the stream of life, 


Ye men of proud, polluted thought, of dark 
And churlish soul, who know no shame in sin, 
No balm in woe, no joy in home, nor see 
A beauty in the mellow shades of eve, 

Nor feel affliction’s failing pulse beat higher 

In the glad hour when Woman smiles or weeps, 
Yearning compassionate o’er those she loves; 

To you I speak her hallowed praise, and swell 
My gladsome song in memory of bliss 

To her I owe, and good received as through 

The mazy wilderness of time I passed, 

A lone and weary traveller, shunned and scorned. 


Great gift of Heaven! offspring of Joy and Love! 
Angelic Woman! thou hast been to me 
A guide, a beaconlight; and thy bright soul, 
A fountain deep and pure, whence I have drawn 
The sweets of bitter life. 


The sighs, the fears, the hours 
Of wasting watchfulness, that angels saw 
Around my infant bed, I mention not. 
These lie enshrouded with my Mother’s heart, 
Or writ on high beside her prayers, with all 
The unnumbered, nameless, and unheeded ills 
Of wayward boyhood’s days—ills unatoned. 


In riper days, when care and countless woes, 
And blasted hopes had broken childhood’s dream, 
Did Pity ope the fountains of my tears, 

And bid me weep the poison of my soul 

Away t—It was a Mother’s gushing grief, 

Her heart’s unfathomed depths so freely forced. 
Did Languor, bird of leaden wing, brood o’er 
My youthful heart, or shut me out from Hope’s 
Celestial light '—a Mother’s prayer so calm, 
Yet full of holy pathos, changed the dark 

Sad hour to wild and soothing cheerfulness, 
And chased away the hated bird to haunts 
Where Fear and Spleen hold doleful brotherhood 
With Melancholy, moaning forth her dirge. 
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Did sickness wear my weary, sunken frame, 
And pain forbid my thoughts to wander o’er 
The sacred page for consolation’s balm, 
Or soar beyond the bleak, cold mists of earth, 
To realms where Death ’s unknown and Hope’s at rest? 
Then Woman came—so gently kind and blythe, 
I might have dreamed myself already there— 
In early rest beneath the walls of heaven— 
Within the walks of angel messengers ; 
She sat—a sister—by my side, to do 
The will of the Omniscient; He who counts 
The throbbings of my failing heart, and knows 
The hour, the moment when I need relief. 
So like an angel’s tread, an angel’s smile, 
An angel’s watchful eye was hers, 
I thought my grief, my burning couch were sweet, 
And felt the tear of love roll down my cheek, 
Blessing the bitterness that fevered there. 


When out into the damp and sickly clime 
Of busy life, ’mid men of subtle thought 
And selfish soul, I from my father’s home 
Was forced to go; when toil, and doubt, and fear, 
Were all my lot; and like a timid hare 
I sought of wood the gloomiest reeess— 
Yea, sought the darkness of the hidden grave— 
Lest Hate and Sin, the spirit hunters old 
And wily, or their prowling pack—bay dogs 
In shape of men—well trained in chase of young 
And simple ones, should find me in their toils 
And tear with spite my wasted frame, or cage 
My soul in guilt, depravity and shame : 
In this uncheered, portentous hour of life, 
There crossed my path a matron, pure and wise ; 
She knew not she was sent to lure me on 
To patient suffering and toil, and wake 
The dying hopes of youth—nor then did I. 
Why looked she on me with a mother’s smile ? 
(She was a mother—would that she were mine! 
Not in exchange for her who watched around 
My cradled form and wiped my earliest tears, 
But joined to her by a united charge! 
Reduplicating thus each other’s joys, 
And mine,—spreading fresh greenness o’er my soul.) 
She saw the gloom that clung about my heart; 
She heard, perhaps, the deep unnttered moan 
That crept from out an orphaned heart, and told 
Of griefs my absent mother only knew; 
But so it was,—she looked on me and smiled, 
And praised, and breathed a guardian’s earnest prayer ; 
I saw new gleams of hope amid earth’s dark: 
Saw there were guides e’en in its gloomiest wilds, 
And dews of joy and pearls on every waste. 
I lived again, and sought renewed to fit 
Me for the calm and guileless joys of bowers 
Where Woman dwells—the watch, the light, the love! 


But still, a desolated child, I trod, 
Full many a league, o’er morass, rock, and sand,— 
Sighing anon for gurgling springs and shades 
Where Piety, and Hope, and holy Love, 
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And soothing Sympathy, with Graces dwell, 
With Meekness, Modesty, and chaste Delight. 
And all, daughters of Mercy! all are yours, 
Embosomed all, cherished and cherishing. 

Few of these happy haunts I found, though sought 
With care and anxious skill: yet many such 
There are, scattered o’er mount, and mead, and heath. 
It was the frown of heaven that turned my feet 
Aside so oft—not always turned: this day, 

And in the darkest of the past, when faint 

With watching, toil, and pain, or lost in doubt, 
Friendless and lone, I’ ve found in these a rest. 
Delightful rest! where all the harmonies 

Of song lull the o’erwearied pilgrim; and all 
The rich perfumes of melting sy mpathies, 

The cordial and the balm of Be -auty’s tears 
Compassionate,—her smile, her wakeful eye,— 
Bid him the pestilence and care forget. 

Refreshed by soothed repose, his hopes renewed, 
He with new vigour journies on in light, 
Cheered by the ‘minstrelsy of hallowed love! 


Daughters of Joy! ye on my path have shed 
Gleamings of Glory’s all reviving light, 
As when benighted traveller, mid wastes 
And howling storms, beholds the lustrous stars 
Through tempest-curtained night, so I on these 
Have gazed; among these spirit lights have sought 
My guardian star, Ww vhich through the wave of time 
Might light my way, and save me from despair. 
But sought in vain;—the thickening tempest left 
The roaming boy guideless to wander still. 
But still I love upon the lowering storm 
To look, and watch its deep uncertain gloom, 
To catch the transient gleam, that through the host 
Of opening clouds casts softly glowing fires. 


One star do I remember, and will ne’er 
Forget; its gentle lustre on me shone 
Benignly, in my days of ripening youth, 
And left enshrined its radiance in my heart. \ 
Oh, could I bind its destiny to mine!— ) 
Nay, there above the storm of poverty 
And blighting care, still let it shine unharmed ; 
Oh, no! I would not quench its beams beneath 
The waves of ill that dash along my path! 


Another danced awhile in fairer skies, — 
Now sinks to rest in green Sciota’s vale. 


Nor leave I these unsung, that many years 
Have glowed among the woodlands where I roamed 
Gleeful in schoolboy days; Emma, and Jane, 
Phimela,—many more—that smile to bless 
The morn and evening hours, and cheer the sad. 


And now on my enraptured soul a dream 
Of memory wakes; e’en while the wintry night 
The rolling year did usher in, on us 

Sat dark and heavily—the storm, that long 
On me did beat, had left the heaven’s mid dome 
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‘ In cloudless calm, though brooding sullenly 
Around the cireling skies; above the vales 
Where Deerfield’s noisy waves rumble or roar, 
In frothy course, beneath the battlements 

4 Of many towering hill and rock, there met 

In constellation, mildly glorious, 

A host long to be loved—in song unnamed, 

Gleaming mellifluence, and scattering far 

Saturnine furies learued, that clamoured loud 

And long, and revelled cruelly within 

The secret chambers of my troubled heart. 

Ah, sorrowful the hour, when at the voice 

Of God they fled, and hid themselves behind 

The storm, leaving the wanderer poor in hope— 

Forlorn of one’s return in darksome hour! 

Oh, priceless hearts, whose gushing loveliness 

So oft has freshened dreariness! wellsprings 

Of deep affections, kindness enduring long, 

Exhaustless sympathy, meekness, and love, 

Whence lover, husband, son—the young, the old, 

May nectared waters draw, the burning brow 

To cool, or quell the passions’ funeral fires, 

Or still the throbbings of the bleeding heart. 


But who shall tell the worth, ‘ the depth, the strengt 
Of Woman’s love?”—Or who shall count the stars 
That took from out that fount of love their fire, 

And else had risen and set unloved, unseen ? 

And who to God shall shout man’s grateful praise 

For gift so great—for retinue of gifts— 

Which, from His own right hand, were poured on earth 
In Mercy’s reigning hour, when Woman’s sou! 

Woke from the bosom of the God of love, 

Hovered o’er earth, was clothed in sister flesh, 

Sharing our ills, to woo us back to heaven. 


Strange ‘beings of celestial mould;’ and more 
Mysterious still, offenceless in rebuke ; 
Contending, ’gainst the hate and wrongs of men, 
' Potent in wiles and aims, triumphant all ; 

) Yet unreproached; silent in suffering, 

Though pitying the treacherous, haughty foe. 
Cherished, beloved, admired by me, and praised, 

Yet unadored. Man has my toil and gold,— 

Which to the winds I’ve strown as things of nought,— 
But, Woman! thou, my heart—its confidence, 

Its prayer, obedience, and devotion, all 

Save adoration: this is God’s—to Him 

I give, as thou, the worship of the soul! 


Another strain I wake, then hush my harp. 
I sing of Woman sanctified, redeemed 
From dross of vanity and pride, of lust 
And jealousy, all sanctified,—and saved 
From fell Ambition’s withering power, the snare 
Of Rivalry, and from the grasp of Sin,— 
Stern magic monster, who with silken cords 
Doth bind the willing slave, in iron bonds, 
The struggling foe—now disenthralled, she walks 
With angel smiles, among the Sons of God. 
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Heir of immortal Liberty and Truth! 
Heir to eternal peace and ceaseless song! 
Heir to all conquering grace and deathless love! 
Heir to undying Holiness and Bliss! 
SE. T. 


THE DISINTERRED. 


From THE Diary or A LAWYER. 


In the month of September, 1831, ———— County, and indeed the 
whole state, was thrown into commotion by an alleged murder, of a 
most extraordinary and anomalous character. Mr B——, an eminent 
teacher, and a man of the highest respectability, living in a state of 
competence, with an accomplished wife and five most interesting chil- 
dren, had died, apparently without disease, though he had been indis- 
posed for some days previously, on the 23d of the preceding July. 
For a time mysterious suggestions were thrown out, of his having come 
to his death by unfair means; and, at last, the report gaining strength 
by its progress, about three months after his burial, a number of re- 
spectable physicians were called upon to examine the body, to analyze 
the contents of the stomach, and to determine whether he had not been 
carried off by poison. 

A disinterment of the body took place accordingly; and, notwithstand- 
ing a long time had elapsed since his death, his frame was found in a 
perfect and somewhat wonderful state of preservation. A rapid and 
unsatisfactory anatomical examination took place; the stomach of the 
deceased was removed; an analysis of the contents took place, and 
from the report of the doctors and chemists employed, and from some 
other matters of suspicion, the public authorities deemed themselves 
ealled upon to prefer charges of murder against his widow, and a 
young Spaniard, by the name of Don Lino, who had been a resident of 
the house at the time of his death. 

Don Lino was soon arrested; but the widow, either influenced by 
fear of opprobrium, or a sense of guilt, had fled to a remote corner of 
New York, (leaving her offspring at her mansion under the charge of 
her relatives,) where she continued until some time in December, em- 
ployed in instructing the children, as a governess, of a very respectable 
family. 

About this period I was apprized, through the public journals, which 
teemed with miraculous accounts of this mysterious transaction, that 
Mrs B was arrested, and that it was understood, from what quarter I 
am ata loss to ascertain, that her defence was to be confided to me. 
Without bestowing more attention upon the report, so far as regarded 
myself, than its source deserved, I awaited the period, should it ever 
arrive, of a more regular and legitimate application. Just about the 
close of the year, and, I think, a day or two before the session of the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, in which the alleged offenders were to 
be tried, a lady and a male attendant were ushered into my office, to 
whom, after the usual salutations, I addressed myself, in the common 
place language of ‘* What service can I render you, madam?”’ At this 
moment my eye, for the first time, rested upon the form and features of 
the visitant. ‘There was something striking in both; her figure was 
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above the usual height, slender and well-proportioned, and her face, 
though not handsome, bore evident indications of considerable intelli- 
gence and refinement. She sat like a statue, and nothing but the rest- 
lessness and glare of her eye gave denotement of animation. Without 
turning to me at all, or changing her position, she uttered a groan, as 
from her inmost soul, and exclaimed, ** Mrs B Y’’ as though 
the association of that name, with the notoriety of the charges, 
would be sufficient to apprize me of her lamentable story. It was so; 
and I proceeded at once, as delicately as possible, to ascertain the ob- 
ject of the call, the precise nature of the accusation, and her means of 
defence. 

In this, after many sad interruptions, I at length succeeded; and, al- 
though at the expense of great personal and professional inconvenience, 
engaged to afford her my feeble aid upon her rapidly approaching trial. 
The conversation was long and interesting, though painful; and, upon 
its termination, I took leave of her, with the promise to give my at- 
tendance at the Court, which sat in an adjoining County. On the 
ensuing Monday, she left me—was removed forthwith to the scene of 
trial, and, the offence not being bailable, she was, of course, conveyed 
at once to the gloomy mansions of a common jail. 

I rarely remember a more disagreeable sensation than that which I 
experienced on assuming the responsibility of this cause, on the issue 
of which depended not only the life of an individual, but the hopes and 
happiness of all who belonged to her. With no knowledge of the 
ease but that which had been hastliy collected; with the certainty that 
the prejudices of the community set strongly against the defendant, I 
was alive to no small degree of irritation towards the professional gen- 
tlemen to whom Mrs B had early written, requesting that com- 
petent counsel might be employed, and proper measures adopted to 
afford her an opportunity of a fair and impartial trial in the result of 
her being arrested. 

Complaints or repinings, however, never remedy evils; and I, there- 
fore, anxiously embraced the limited time allowed, in preparing my- 
self, as fully as possible, for the investigation of this important, com- 
plicated and mysterious transaction. I cast my eye about for some one 
who might be calculated to lighten er to share my labour; and fortu- 
nately succeeded in fixing upon a gentleman, who, although young in 
the profession, had given suflicient earnest of his fidelity, industry and 
talents, to render the selection a judicious one; and I rejoiced the more 
in making it, as the celebrity of the cause was such as was usually 
calculated to afford the best of opportunities to a young man to signal- 
ize and distinguish himself. He accepted my proposal to join in the 
defence with the promptitude which it called for, and the day after we 
arrived at the scene of action. 

The County Town, though of no inconsiderable size, was literally 
overflowing with witnesses for the prosecution, and visiters drawn 
thither by the extraordinary features of the case; and, for a time, it 
remained uncertain whether we should not be in the condition of Noah’s 
dove, with no restingplace for our feet. At length, however, and late 
at night, we succeeded in obtaining lodgings, comparatively comfortable, 
and we entered, at once, upon the business of preparation. A most 
awful and embarrassing business it was. 

Without witnesses, without process to procure their attendance, and 
without an individual to serve the process if we had possessed it, in a 
strange place and surrounded by none but strangers, it is hardly to be 
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wondered at that our hearts almost sunk within us at the idea of the 
fearful odds which we seemed doomed inevitably to encounter. In this 
condition, with as cheerful an air as we could assume, we waited upon 
our client at her melancholy abode. If fate had so decreed, that the 
heavy grated door, which groaned on its hinges to receive us, should 
have closed forever upon me, I do not know that my emotions could 
have been more poignant upon entrance than they were at that moment. 
Habitually inured as I was to scenes of horror, and ready to do all 
in my power for the accused, I was conscious, from circumstances 
over which we had no controul, that a/l would avail but little against 
prejudice and proof, both of which were arrayed in behalf of the pro- 
secution. I contemplated the prisoner as a victim, about to undergo 
the ceremony of a trial, itis true, but entirely at the mercy of the Com- 
monwealth, and almost without a single helping hand in her extremest 
need. 

Some of her witnesses were thirty and some three hundred miles off; 
not one was present. In all human probability she was liable to be 
called upon in one hour to answer the charge. We conferred with her 
as fully as the state of her mind and ours would allow, ascertained the 
character of the evidence which probably might be procured, filled up 
the subpenas with our own hands, employed officers for their service 
from our own purse, and determined that all that was practicable should 
be done, both for her sake and our own. The main hope of our reliance 
was the mere possibility that the evidence against her might occupy so 
much time as by chance to allow the return of our process, and that the 
witnesses thus procured would enable us, at least, to protract the in- 
vestigation until those more remote might be brought to our aid. This 
was a forlorn hope, it is true, but it was almost all that was left. 

The trial, as we anticipated, was speedily called. ‘The prisoners 
were arraigned, and pleaded not guilty, and the case was ordered to pro- 
ceed. As a last effort in behalf of the defendant, a motion was made 
for a postponement of the cause, on the ground of the absence of testi- 
mony; and, after a brief argument, it succeeded, and the trial was ad- 
journed until the 13th day of February ensuing. 

Such were the agitation and anxiety of my feelings, during this 
short period of suspense, that, for weeks afterwards, my health was 
evidently shattered, and [ had barely recovered my composure and 
equanimity, when the allotted day arrived. Widely different, however, 
were my emotions at this time; the interval had been employed by my 
colleague and myself, in the necessary preliminaries of the trial. All that 
could be expected was done. Our witnesses were in readiness; and we 
at least felt satisfied, that, if life were to be lost, it would not be without 
a struggle. ‘Ihe eventful morning came, and we took our professional 
post at the side of the prisoner. Apprehension had given place to rea- 
sonable confidence; and, so far from approaching the case reluctantly, 
we met it firmly at least, if not eagerly. ‘The disclosures of the evi- 
dence, it is unquestionable, were shocking; and are briefly summed up 
in the following narrative. 

On the 17th of May, 1831, the young Spaniard to whom I have re- 
ferred, presented himself, in ‘a tattered and forlorn condition, at the door 
of Mr B , whose seminary was at Andalusia. He begged for re- 
freshments, and a night’s lodging. Mr B directed him to a tavern 
but a short distance below: but the stranger informed him, in his broken 
language, that he had already made his application there, and, as he 
had no money, had been refused. Mrs B then interceded for him, 
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and, at her instance, he was permitted to remain. In the course of the 
evening, he related, in the presence of the family, the story of his mis- 
fortunes, and interested them all very deeply in his behalf. He said 
he was the only son of the Governor of California, who held immense 
possessions in Mexico, among which he mentioned a gold and silver 
mine, and other sources of incalculable wealth. ‘That, as he approached 
the age of manhood, his father deemed it expedient, in order to the 
completion of his education, and a proper acquisition of a knowledge 
of the world, that he should travel and visit Europe, which he accord- 
ingly did, under the charge of a distinguished physician, to whose go- 
vernment he had been confided. ‘That they set sail for France, where 
they arrived without any material occurrence, literally loaded with the 
wealth which a fond father had lavished on them. It so happened, as 
the story runs, that, shortly after their arrival in France, and while at 
church, the physician fell down in an apoplexy, and instantly died. 
Don Lino returned disconsolately to his hotel, an utter stranger, totally 
unacquainted with any other language than his own, and, changing his 
apparel, which was very costly, for that of an humbler character, threw 
himself in despair upon his bed. While in this state, the British Con- 
sul, (for his friend was an Englishman,) entered the chamber, and, in 
his official capacity, directed all the trunks and property to be removed 
to his stores, in order that they might await the orders of the legal re- 
presentatives of the deceased. Don Lino remonstrated, through an 
interpreter, against the injustice of the procedure, alleging that one of 
the trunks, containing money to the amount of thirty thousand dollars, 
belonged to him, and explained, as far as he could, the relation in 
which he stood to the deceased. This was all considered an imposture 
by the Consul, who told him he was no more than a servant of the 
physician, a suggestion which derived strength from the present mean- 
ness of his attire; and everything was immediately removed, leaving 
the wretched Mexican without money or friends, or the expectation of 
obtaining either. ‘There are benevolent beings in all countries; and 
some individuals of that class consoled him in his afflictions, and pre- 
sented to him the sum of one hundred dollars, to defray the expenses 
of his return voyage. Another difficulty, however, here occurred; 
there was no vessel bound for Mexico: but there luckily was a vessel 
about sailing for Boston, in the United States; and Don Lino, know- 
ing that his grandfather owned a vast quantity of stock in one of the 
Boston banks, and also understanding that an intimate friend of his 
family, a Mr Casanova, resided in that neighbourhood, he concluded, 
in his emergency, upon adopting this chance of bettering his condition, 
and accordingly set sail for Boston, where he arrived early in May. 
Misfortunes, it is said, never come singly. Upon landing, he found 
that he had been deceived in relation to the stock; and, upon inquiry 
for his friend Casanova, he ascertained that he had recently married, 
and embarked with his wife for Mexico, but was expected soon to re- 
turn. Sunk in the depth of disappointment, Don Lino was taken ill, 
became subject to extraordinary fits, and exhausted nearly his last shil- 
ling: but hearing, when partially recovered, that there were some Mexi- 
can gentlemen with whom he was acquainted, upon a visit to Count 
Survilliers, he set off on his journey, and, some days after, arrived at 
Philadelphia; when, what was his astonishment to learn that the Count 
resided at Bordentown, at his chateau, which Don Lino had passed 
on his journey. Of course, nothing remained but to retrace his weary 
steps to Bordentown, which he was engaged in doing, when, overcome 
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by heat, hunger and fatigue, he presented himself, as I have related, at 
the hospitable mansion of Mr B . This ‘‘ melancholy story sent 
his hearers weeping to their beds.”” A day or two afterwards, the car- 
riage was ordered: and Mrs B , who was the active individual of 
the establishment, with the approbation, if not at the request of her 
husband, in company with one of the pupils of the school, set off with 
Don Lino, for the residence of the Count, in the vicinity of Borden- 
town. When they arrived, the Count was at dinner with some gentle- 
man, and could not be disturbed. ‘The steward, however, in reply to 
their inquiries, informed them that there had been some Spanish gen- 
tlemen there a few days before, but they had departed. ‘This seemed 
partially to confirm Don Lino’s story; and, as the day was waning 
fast, and Mrs B could not wait for an opportunity of seeing the 
Count, they returned again to Andalusia. ‘The result of the journey 
was communicated to her husband; and the attentions of the family to 
this distressed, though distinguished stranger, were redoubled. 

Mr and Mrs B both wrote to his parents, in conformity with his 
direction—apprized them of his situation—pledged themselves to be- 
stow upon him the regard which they should expect to be extended to 
their own children, in similar circumstances ; and concluded by inform- 
ing them, that, as he was desirous of learning the English language, 
the best instruction should be given to him, during his residence at their 
house, that their means would allow. ‘These letters being prepared, 
Mrs B , under the authority of her husband, accompanied the 
stranger to the house of the Mexican Consul, for the purpose of pro- 
curing them to be forwarded. 

They waited upon the Consul accordingly, who received them with 
great hospitality and kindness; and, as Mrs B had an engage- 
ment elsewhere, she left him and Don Lino engaged in conversation, 
with the promise of returning for the latter in the course of an hour or 
two, by which time she expected their business with each other would 
be terminated. 

Upon her return she found Don Lino at dinner with the Consul and 
his family, which she was invited to partake. ‘This, however, she 
politely declined; and, taking her seat in an adjoining parlour, she was 
introduced to a Lady of the house, who expressed to her the high 
sense of gratitude which she and the family entertained for the favours 
which had been conferred upon a friendless, though distinguished 
Mexican. Afteit various attentions, and an invitation to the house of 
the Consul, she took her leave, and, accompanied by Don Lino, return- 
ed to her own home. 

If anything had been required to confirm her and her husband in the 
entire belief of Don Lino’s melancholy tale, it was certainly derived from 
the supposed reception he had met at the house of a gentleman of unques- 
tionable character; particularly as that gentleman, being himself a Mexi- 
can, was presumed to be intimately acquainted with his own govern- 
ment, and, therefore, perfectly able to detect any imposition that might 
be attempted to be practised upon him. From this period, therefore, 
Don Lino was to be considered as a permanent resident at Andalusia, 
and the family of Mr B ,no doubt, one and all, considered them- 
selves as highly honoured by the presence of so exalted a personage. 

Time rolled on; every succeeding day seemed to confirm the pre- 
tensions of the stranger, and the attachment of those whose hospitable 
abode he had selected as his refuge. Mrs B rode out with him 
frequently ; ministered to his disease while sick, introduced him to her 
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friends, spoke of him as her son, and, perhaps, displayed more atten- 
tion and interest in his fate than, in ordinary circumstances, would be 
deemed reasonable, or even consistent with decorum. 

Yet his gratitude appeared not disproportioned to the extent of the 
kindness received. Upon one occasion, when he was considered dan- 
gerously ill, he executed a document in the nature of a testamentary 
request, directing his father, upon his death, to pay to Mr B and 
his wife, each, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, in consideration of 
their services. From this sickness he recovered, but still his gratitude 
had no limits. He stated that he had ordered a magnificent carriage to 
be built for them, under the direction of his friend, the Mexican Con- 
sul, which would shortly be ready, when he hoped to see his benefac- 
tors and their family riding and enjoying themselves in it. He desired 
Mr B——to discharge the workmen engaged in the improvement of 
his building, until his remittances should arrive, when, at his own ex- 
pense, he would have the house and grounds decorated and adorned in 
the Mexican fashion. He promised largely, and there was much rea- 
son to suppose his promises would be more abundantly fulfilled. The 
easy and supine nature of the husband, and the pride and ambition of 
the wife were alike gratified with the idea of countless treasures. The 
course of assiduous labour in their seminary was now deemed unne- 
cessary ; in short, everything were absorbed by the stranger. 

On the 17th of June, 1831, about the hour of retiring, Mr B 
was taken ill. 








(The narrative will be resumed. ] 
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Go, rob the green vine of its opulent gems, 
Tear the clusters away, lest they crimson thy snow, 
Crush the lilies as useless, and snap all their stems, 
And blast all the flow’rets that fragrantly grow. 
Go, preacher of morals, and victim of lust! 
Thou hypocrite, cloaked in the mantle of yore! 
Gather gold, die and rot, already too curst, 
Like the herd of thy kind, to be damned any more. 


Give me back the bright cup of enchantment again, 
The garlands that pleasure drenched deeply in wine, 
Let the cold heart of age hug its icicle chain, 
Be the goblet’s warm blush in youth’s holiday wine. 
Though the hoarse raven croak, when the tempest is up, 
And the dove folds its wings in security blest, 
1’ll bathe every plume ere I fly from the cup, 
To soar where the sunbeams eternally rest. 


Who talks of forgetfulness? give me, once more, 
Those moments but sadly remembered as past, 
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When the surge dashed its di’monds on youth’s rocky shore, 
And mirth spread her rainbow of joy to the last. 
Give me back the glad hearts intertwined with my own, 
The flashes that thrilled, and the feelings that gushed ! 
Too long has the dull cloud of solitude thrown 
Its shade where the heart lay in apathy hushed. 


If life be a dream, let its slumbers be sweet, 
Then shake off the incubus care from the soul, 
Though the pinions of time be relentless and fleet, 
Their shadows may sparkle with drops from the bowl ; 
Were mine but one moment, I’d hallow its flight, 
And die in the rapture of youth’s summer day, 
Like the bird that soars up to the sun’s blazing light,* 
And pours its bright spirit in glory away. 


PERSIAN HISTORY.+ 


The origin and earlier history of all oriental nations are merely the 
mythologies of selflove, and the apocryphas of overweening ambition. 
True chronology would reduce the millions of ages of Chinese domi- 
nion to a few centuries of bigoted, ignorant and hopeless despotism ; 
and, if we rightly restrict the vainglorious hyperboles, and imagina- 
tive hypotheses of the Persian poets, we shall pass over the Mahadean 
and Paishdadian dynasties—the reign of Gil Shah, (the Earth King,) 
and the rebellion of the blacksmith Kawah, as the dreams of the vision- 
ary bard, and the fictions of the novelist, who won golden opinions 
from the loungers of the caravanserai. All nations are passionately 
fond of the remote and obscure; of immemorial power and glory; and 
they, who can talk of the genius and magnificence of their ancestors, 
seem to consider the past as an atonement for the present, and departed 
fame as a gratifying equivalent for actual dishonour and humiliation. The 
utilitarian and democratic doctrines of the nineteenth century, however, 
are imminently hostile to such inherited privileges and distinctions ; 
and the old fables, which ages of unquestioned belief have sanctioned 
as oracles, are rapidly vanishing, like the vapours of the early dawn. 
With eyes unfascinated by the heroic gests of demigods, whom oral 
tradition has deified, undimmed by prejudice, and unperverted by trans- 
mitted fealties, we investigate and scrutinize the claims of nations, and 
of individuals, without fear, and without injustice. The great Vulgar or 
vulgar Great, (whichever pleases,) are ever the dupes of adroit legislators 
and revolutionists. This the Hebrew statesman well understood ; this the 
Egyptian priests, the wolf-nursed Romulus, the scalds of the North, and 
the magi of the East illustrated. Men’s reverence is born of mystery ; 
they are awed by the unknown, deluded by the obscure, and charmed 
by the visionary. The proverb of a peasant, who died a thousand 
years ago, becomes the oracle of a prophet inspired by divinity. ‘The 
merciless Shah of Persia, degraded and despoiled, derives his title from 


* A species of the Bird of Paradise. See Forbes’s Hindoostan. 


} Historical and Descriptive Account of Persia, from the earliest ages to the 
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Kayomurz and Gil; and woe be to the gainsayer of his heaven-conferred 
prerogative ! 

Polytheism and poligamy have ever been companions. The avatars 
of idolatry multiply in proportion to the sensuality and animal excesses 
of a people; and, in the rude legends of nomades and pelasgians, every 
law is promulgated as the will of a god, as every usage is the dictate 
of supernatural influence. ‘Thus, during past centuries, have the king- 
doms of the earth been overawed; thus has Asia been manacled by 
temporal and spiritual tyrants, whose will is supreme, as it is sangui- 
nary and remorseless. 

Passing from the fables of its remote history—from the potent 
Deevebund, the brilliant Jumsheed, the romantic Roostum, and the 
seraphic Feridoon, who lived in that allglorious golden age, which is 
to be found only in the twilight of immemorialism, we approach the 
authentic annals of Persia, on the accession of the Kayanian dynasty, 
in the year B. C. 710. The great Cyrus and his successors, the Da- 
rabs and Ardeshirs, (Darius, Xerxes and Artaxerxes,) like all conquer- 
ors, extended their dominions by pillage and massacre, and founded 
their empire in blood. ‘They reaped the harvest which they had sown. 
On the fields of Issus and Arbela, the glory departed, and the Macedo- 
nian victor gave to the dynasty of the Seleucide the gorgeous throne 
of Irak. Then, as ages of cruelty and wretchedness passed, the Par- 
thian Arsacidw, the most splendid of all the Persian kings, the Sassa- 
nians, the Seljucides, and other families of tyrants, successively op- 
pressed the groaning land. ‘Though, for many years, the most terrible 
enemies of the Roman empire, the Parthian monarchs have left behind 
no record; and the Mohammedan shahs or sultans laboured without 
ceasing to suppress every ray of genius which might have adorned 
their reigns, and transmitted their memories. ‘They littered their sta- 
bles with the choicest manuscripts of the master minds of the age, and 
the very names of many, who arrogated the title and omnipotence of 
God, have perished from the earth,—a fate which they most eminently 
deserved. Until the reign, therefore, of the Suffaveans, the history of 
Persia is nothing but a vague epitome of conquest and luxury, of in- 
testine revolt and sanguinary executions, of oppression, misery and 
guilt. Events now become better known; and, to exhibit the deeds of 
an oriental monarchy, we shall condense the history of the Suffaveans 
into an instructive compend. 

No country has been so fertile in revolutions as Persia; and, as re- 
volutions, according to Machiavel, are the carnival of the historian, the 
Persian annals will furnish a perpetual feast to the chroniclers of revolt 
and ruin. 

Shah Abbas, who began his reign in 1587, may be regarded as the 
second founder of the Persian empire. In oriental phrase, he was an 
illustrious prince, and an object of universal veneration; but this object 
of universal veneration waded to the throne through his brother’s blood. 
The great Abbas bribed the barber of Ismael to cut his throat. Ismael 
indeed himself had obtained his power by the assassination of his bro- 
ther. Shah Abbas was eighteen years of age when he usurped the 
crown. One of his first acts was to order the tutor of his youth, 
to whom he was principally indebted for his elevation, to be put to 
death in his presence. Nor would his suspicion or his cruelty suffer 
any of the friends or relations of Murchid Kouli Khan to survive him. 
The Persian history is full of similar enormities; and those who wish 
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for subjects for the tragic muse, may find them in abundance in the 
annals of the successors of Cyrus. 

Shah Abbas reconquered the great extent of territory which the 
Turks had wrested from his predecessors; and, with the help of an 
English fleet, he took the Isle of Ormus from the Portuguese. He re- 
kindled the martial ardour of his subjects, and is said to have civilized 
their manners; but his own were barbarous in the extreme. He had 
only three children, but even these became the objects of his suspicion. 
He put out the eyes of the two youngest; and caused the eldest, Suffee 
Mirza, who was a pattern of virtue and affection, to be put to death. 
After he had perpetrated this last atrocity, he became almost frantic 
with horror, and regretted the bloody deed all the rest of his days. His 
nobles, who had rendered his son an object of jealous apprehension, 
then incurred his vengeance, and they fell in hecatombs around his 
throne of blood. ‘This tyrant had a long reign of fortysix years. 

Shah Abbas was succeeded by his grandson, whom he ordered to 
take the name of Suffee. The first act of the reign of Suffee was to 
put out the eyes of his only brother; and to cause his two blind uncles 
to be thrown from a precipice. Cruelty is a progressive vice; and the 
tyrant who has once tasted human blood, seems never to be satiated. 
It is said that Shah Suffee caused no less than fortyfive of his concu- 
bines to be burned alive at one time. On another occasion, Suffee 
ordered one of his eunuchs to burn out the eyes of his son Abbas with 
a redhot iron. But the eunuch, more compassionate than his master, 
applied a cold iron painted red to the eyes of the royal youth, and 
directed him to counterfeit blindness. He acted his part so well, that 
his father thought he had actually lost his sight. 

On his deathbed, Suffee, reflecting that he had deprived himself of 
his only heir, began to indulge the most impatient grief, and to lament 
that he had no son to succeed him at his decease. ‘The eunuch said 
that he possessed an infallible secret for restoring the prince’s sight. 
The king had the experiment tried in his presence; and, as may well 
be supposed, it succeeded to admiration. 

The young prince, Abbas II., though only ten, when he ascended 
the throne in 1641, had been so well disciplined in the habit of self 
command, by the conduct which he was obliged to pursue, while he 
feigned himself blind, that he discovered a degree of discretion above 
his years. He appears to have been one of the best kings of the race 
of the Suffaveans, though addicted to licentious indulgences, and the 
tyranny of the age and clime. ‘The Christians experienced his indul- 
gence, and he evinced his regard for a maxim, which does not always 
animate the bosoms of European, any more than of Asiatic sovereigns, 
that ‘¢ a prince ought to grant equal protection to his subjects, of what- 
ever religion they may be.’’ Abbas II. reigned twentyfive years. In 
the next reign, that of Shah Solyman, Persia began to exhibit manifest 
symptoms of decline, the details of which are developed with lucid 
brevity in the work before us. 

By a terrible fatality, Persia never had two good kings in succession 
in modern times. Shah Solyman prided himself in surpassing the 
most ferocious of his predecessors, in the refinements of cruelty. His 
happiness seemed to consist in mutilating those who approached him; 
who, according to his brutal practice, were sent from his presence with 
the loss of an eye, an arm, ora leg. Yet this monster was suffered to 
wield the sceptre for twentyeight years. He was succeeded by Shab 
Hussein, in 1694. 
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Persia never enjoyed a more profound calm, but this was only the 
forerunner of the most tempestuous agitations. ‘The Afghans, who in- 
habit the little province of Candahar, a natural barrier between the 
empire of Persia and Hindoostan, are divided into several hordes or 
tribes, of ten or twelve thousand families in each. Meer Vais, the 
chief of one of the tribes, was the most powerful man in the province, 
and he possessed those qualifications which eminently fitted him for the 
part which he was about to act on the great theatre of ambition. 

In the commencement of his career, Meer Vais was arrested and 
sent prisoner to Ispahan; but this event, which seemed fatal to his pro- 
jects, furnished him with the means of putting them in execution. The 
court was made his place of detention; and hence he had an opportu- 
nity of observing the indolence and incapacity of Shah Hussein. The 
whole power of the government was vested in the principal eunuchs of 
the seraglio; and the utmost disorder prevailed in every branch of the 
administration. But, while the feeble Hussein was absorbed in the 
vortex of sensual gratification, the cries of the distressed never reached 
his ears. The eunuchs guarded the avenues of the palace, and the 
people were thus deprived of all access to the sovereign. After a va- 
riety of intrigues, which it is needless to unravel, Meer Vais obtained 
permission to return to Candahar, where he sueceeded in murdering 
the Khan, and procured himself to be elected king of the Afghans by 
his followers. Meer Vais died in 1715, after having possessed the 
sovereignty for five years. His son, Meer Mahmoud, having assassi- 
nated Abdoolla, his uncle, foreed Shah Hussein, the Persian monarch, 
to resign his crown in his favour, and thus terminated the reign of the 
Suffees in Persia. 

After committing countless enormities, such as the massacre of three 
hundred nobles and thousands of the innocent inhabitants of Ispahan, 
alarmed by the discontent of his subjects, or the progress of his ene- 
mies, Mahmoud was seized with a fit of religious penitence. The pe- 
nalty which he imposed upon himself in the paroxysm of frantic piety, 
was a residence for several weeks in a dungeon, where he took no food 
but a little bread and water, and that only at the setting of the sun. 
During all this time he repeated, in a strong and guttural voice, the 
word Alou, which expresses one of the attributes of the Divinity. 
When Mahmoud left his place of sojourn, pale and emaciated, he was 
hardly recognized by his acquaintance. His ideas were totally con- 
fused, and his mind deranged. He became more suspicious than ever; 
the slightest noise threw him into tremulous agitations, and the hands 
of his friends seemed always pointed at his breast to take away his life. 
He now redoubled his cruelties, till he exhausted the patience of his 
subjects, and was smothered at last by his own mother, who sickened 
at his maniacal atrocities, at the age of twentyseven years. 

Ashruff, the sultan of the Afghans, now seized the sceptre of Persia, 
while ‘Tamasp, who, according to the laws of inheritance, was the le- 
gitimate sovereign, was wandering an outcast on the shores of the 
Caspian. ‘Tamasp at first endeavoured to procure his title to be ac- 
knowledged by the shahs of the distant provinces, when a daring ad- 
venturer, who had been at the head of banditti, appeared to deliver 
Persia from the yoke of the Afghans, and to restore the fallen fortunes 
of a descendant of the Suffees. This singular person was Nadir Kouli, 
who was born in the year 1688, of a Tartarian family, which was ori- 
ginally settled in Turkestan. His father was a shepherd, like the rest 
of his countrymen. He at the same time manufactured caps of sheep- 
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skin, which he sold at the Persian markets in the neighbourhood. The 
son followed the humble occupation of the father. 

Nadir lost his father when he was only thirteen years of age, and he 
remained the only support of his mother. He now appears to have 
struggled with difficulties and indigence. When Nadir, at the age of 
fifty, arrived near the place of his nativity on his return from India, he 
took a singular pleasure in recounting to the officers of his suite the 
minute incidents of his youth. He would close his narrative with this 
striking apostrophe to his auditors : 

‘** You see at present to what a height of power it has pleased the 
Almighty to raise me. Let my history teach you never to despise the 
children of the poor.” 


“ About the year 1704,” says Picault, ‘‘the Usbeck Tartars having made an 
irruption into the province of Khorasan, put the greater part of the inhabitants 
to the sword, and carried the rest into captivity. Nadir Kouli and his mother 
were among the last. The mother soon perished from the united effects of age 
and suffering. But Nadir found means to escape, and reappeared in Khorasan, 
in 1708, at the age of twenty years. We entirely lose sight of him from that 
time till 1712, when having been engaged with some of his companions in 
sheepstealing, the profits which he derived from this source enabled him to form 
a party in the mountains. He often descended into the plain, where he practised 
every kind of ravage; but it does not appear that he persisted for any length of 
time in this horrible trade. The office of messenger to a beg, or Tartar prince, 
becoming vacant, then excited his ambition. He shared this employment with 
another messenger; but a quarrel arose between them as they were travelling 
to Ispahan, and Nadir put his comrade to death. It is unknown whether the 
dispute originated on the subject of the dispatches of which they were the bear- 
ers, and of which, as they were of great importance, Nadir wished to be the sole 
deliverer, or from some other cause.”’ 

“On his arrival at Ispahan, Nadir managed matters so well, that he succeed- 
ed in obtaining an audience of the ministers of Shah Hussein, to whom he not 
only justified his conduct, but obtained a reward for his pains, and was appoint- 
ed to carry back answers to the letters which he had brought. But his master 
did not behave with so much indulgence to him after his return; and his con- 
duct led Nadir to suspect that a design was formed to take away his life. In 
order to anticipate this project, Nadir thought it best to kill his master; and as 
he was passionately enamoured of the beg’s daughter, whom he had in vain so- 
licited in marriage, he carried her off and fled into the recesses of the mountains.” 

“This bold and desperate feat of Nadir did not fail to procure him a great 
reputation for courage, and this reputation caused him to be joined by a multi- 
tude of outlaws, who were happy to find him possessed of the qualities which 
they desired in a chief. At the head of this banditti he often penetrated into the 
Mazunderan, where he plundered, without mercy, strangers and natives.” 


The khan of Mazunderan, admiring the prowess and other splendid 
qualities of Nadir, at last received him into his service, and gave him a 
place in his household. About this time, the ‘Tartars, encouraged by the 
successful revolt of Meer Vais, inundated the frontiers of Persia on all 
sides. Nadir acquitted himself so much to the satisfaction of the khan 
on this occasion, that he acquired his favour and his confidence. After 
triumphing over the Tartars, he demanded of the khan that his com- 
mand might be continued. Babulu Khan promised to accede to the re- 
quest; but in the meantime he secretly wrote to the court to confer this 
place on his nephew, who had neither character nor experience. Nadir 
Kouli, discovering this perfidy, expressed his resentment without re- 
serve. The khan, his late friend and protector, ordered him to be 
seized, and to have the bastinado vigorously applied to the soles of his 
feet, ‘This indignity, as might be supposed, was too great for Nadir to 
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endure. He quitted his residence, and retired again to the mountains 
in pursuit of new adventures. 

Nadir, after this, returned to his old habits of indiscriminate spolia- 
tion. He found no other means of gratifying his love of adventure and 
his desire of distinction. During the invasion of Persia by Mahmoud, 
the provinces had fallen into a state of anarchy, favourable to the mode 
of life which Nadir had embraced. He soon formed a small but com- 
pact body, composed of brigands like himself, and of deserters from 
the different factions which destroyed the peace of the empire. With 
this body of desperadoes he plundered the caravans with impunity, and 
spread terror through Khorasan and the neighbouring provinces. On 
these occasions he sometimes levied immense contributions for the 
support of his pillagers. 

Nadir now affected to vindicate the injured rights of Shah Tamasp, 
and conceived the project of delivering Persia from the oppression of 
the Afghans. ‘The dispossessed monarch, either through feebleness or 
gratitude, made Nadir Kouli generalissimo of all his forces, and with 
courteous urbanity requested him to assume the name of ‘Tamasp. 
Therefore, henceforth, ‘Tamasp Kouli Khan is the appellation by which 
this adventurer is best known in Europe. ‘The assumption of this no- 
minal dignity soon rendered him a centre of union to all the partizans 
of the Persian monarchy. 

The caprice of his destiny, concurring with this new title, was taken 
by the people as a proof of his divine mission; and the most distant 
provinces of the empire poured forth their troops of warriors, who were 
emulous to serve under his banners, and to coéperate with him in the 
deliverance of their country. He was not only the general of Shah 
Tamasp, but also his minister in civil affairs; and in this double capa- 
city he displayed talents which reflected honour on his character, both 
as a general and a soldier. He particularly excelled in the discrimina- 
tion of character, of which he had acquired a profound knowledge. He 
discerned at a glance the different aptitudes of individuals, and he al- 
ways assigned them analogous employments. 

Shah ‘Tamasp, who set no bounds to his gratitude for the services of 
Nadir Kouli, created him beglerbeg of Khorasan, the highest dignity 
in the monarchy. Ashruff, who had usurped the crown of Persia, and 
who had not sufficiently watched the growing influence of his daring 
enemy, began, when too late, to discern the peril of his situation. He 
left the walls of Ispahan and marched against Nadir Kouli, with all the 
force he could collect. Ashruff directed his march to the plains of 
Damgon, situated at the distance of one hundred leagues from his point 
of departure. In these plains the battle of Moorchacoor was fought, 
in which Ashruff was completely routed, and the reign of the Afghans 
terminated. 

But though the sway of this dynasty was terminated, the tranquility 
of Persia was not restored. Shah ‘T'amasp had given his aunt in mar- 
riage to Kouli Khan, whose power he began to dread, and whose ambi- 
tious wishes he knew he could not satisfy. War was the element in 
which Kouli Khan had been bred, and when he had subdued the Af- 
ghans, he attacked the Turks, at the very moment that Shah 'Tamasp had 
sent an embassy to Constantinople to announce his intention of main- 
taining the relations of amity with the Grand Seignior. Kouli Khan 
had, indeed, actually taken Hamadan, and completely vanquished the 
army of Abdoolla Pacha. He afterwards obtained possession of Arde- 
bil, a town famous for its wealth, and for the tombs of many Persian 
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kings. The Turks, despairing of a further struggle against the high 
destiny of Nadir Kouli, were happy to demand a truce. We shall not 
trace the intermediate thread of events to the deposition of Shah 'Ta- 
masp, who was totally unfit to wield the sceptre, particularly in times 
of so much turbulence and dissension. 

Nadir Kouli did not immediately assume the titular dignity of the 
monarchy, but caused the infant son of Shak 'Tamasp to be proclaim- 
ed Emperor of Persia, under the name of Abbas III. Nadir, who like 
Cromwell, Borgia and Robespierre, could play the hypocrite when it 
served his turn, threw himself at the feet of the royal babe during the 
ceremony of his coronation. After this, Nadir Kouli renewed the war 
with the Turks, over whom, after experiencing some military reverses, 
he finally triumphed. He forced the Russians to evacuate the coasts 
of the Caspian, and, on the death of the infant sovereign, he was for- 
mally declared Emperor of Persia. On the 11th of March, 1736, on 
the plains of Mogan, the new Shah was proclaimed by the army. The 
patriarch of Armenia, who happened to be present in the camp, offi- 
ciated in that part of the ceremouy which consisted in girding on the 
belt from which his sabre hung. But Nadir himself fixed the imperial 
plume on his right brow, which is the most essential mark of royalty. 
This he did to show that he was indebted for his elevation only to 
himself. 

As Nadir Shah never did anything by halves, and as he knew that 
he had already incurred the secret illwill of the Mohammedan priest- 
hood, by the compliment which he paid to the Christian patriarch of 
Armenia at the ceremony of his coronation, he convoked an assembly 
of mollahs at Casbin, and asked them to what purposes they would 
appropriate the revenues of the clergy. ‘They replied, 


‘To the maintenance of the ministers of religion, and to the support of the 
mosques and colleges.”’ “1 will take this charge upon myself,’ said Nadir, 
‘and, in the meantime, as these are the instruments” (pointing to his soldiers,) 
‘‘whom God has employed to restore the fallen empire, they are the frue priests 
of THE Most Hien. I accordingly ordain, that henceforth, all the revenues and 
estates of the clergy shall be appropriated to the subsistence of my braves.” 


Before he attempted this bold measure, he must have placed firm re- 
liance on the security of his power; for the hostility of the clergy is 
what even an usurper is seldom sufficiently intrepid to provoke, particu- 
larly by wounding them in that part where they feel most vulnerable, 
the source of their temporal emoluments. 

We shall not accompany the great Nadir Shah in his expedition to 
India, nor detail his ravages in the empire of the Mogul. On the return 
of Nadir from India, his son, Riza Kouli Meeza, whom he tenderly 
loved, conspired against his life, and he narrowly escaped assassination. 
When Nadir’s son, whose guilt was clearly proved, was brought before 
him, he addressed him with a tenderness which does honour to his 
character. 


* 


“ Consider,” said he, “ that] am your general, your sovereign, your friend, 
your father. By all these titles, | implore of you one sole favour; that is, to 
live, to be happy, and to reign gloriously, when it shall please Providence to 
bring my days to a close. You are entirely in my power; your fate depends on 
my will, but, all that I ask of you, is to abjure your animosity towards me, 
which is as unjust as it is inexplicable.” 


But the heart of Riza Kouli Meeza was hardened, and he answered 
his father to his face, 
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“‘ You are a tyrant; you merit death; and if the world is not already rid of 
you, itis no fault of mine. I fear you not. Do your worst. The worst is 
death, and death I dare.”’ 


Riza Kouli Meeza gave other proofs of determined disobedience, and, 
according to the practice of the East, he had his eyes put out. Some 
days after the punishment, when brought into the presence of his father, 
who still made inquiries after his health, the son answered, with invin- 
cible firmness, ‘* You have extinguished not my eyes, but the light of 
Persia.”’ If the son had been animated by the impulse of a genuine 
patriotic sentiment, his conduct might in some degree excite our admi- 
ration, and his fate more powerfully awaken our sympathy, but he ap- 
pears to have been a monster of apathy and vice. All the remaining 
days of the Shah were darkened by despair, and stained by the most 
terrible atrocities. 

On the 23d of May, 1747, Nadir Shah was assassinated in his tent. 
Saleh Beg, whose sabre put an end to his tyranny, is said to have told 
the monarch, who cried for mercy, ** Thou hast never shown mercy to 
any one, and no mercy shall be shown to thee.” 

A Persian historian relates, that, after the assassins of Nadir had cut 
off his head, they rolled it on the sand: thus ‘* making a tennisball of 
that which the world could not contain a few hours before.”? The cruel- 
ties of Nadir had risen to such a pitch, that they could not any longer 
be endured with impunity. Like most great conquerors who have, 
unfortunately for mankind, been placed upon the throne, he Jjeft his 
country oppressed by taxation, and desolated by war. Nadir Shah re- 
sembled Hannibal in his subtlety, Alexander in his brilliant intrepidity, 
Marius in his rude manners and his martial eloquence, Vespasian in 
his avarice, Cromwell in his hypocrisy, and Julius Cesar in his end. 


“If large intellectual proportions make a great man in the moral, as huge 
limbs and a stately growth do in the physical world, we cannot refuse to Nadir 
the title of great; but if justice, which is the probity of kings; if humanity, 
which is their first duty; if goodness, which is their supreme excellence, were 
essentially wanting in Nadir, we must be contented with regarding him as 
a surprising character, which forces our admiration, but has no claim to our 
esteem.” 


After the death of Nadir Shah, and the brief inglorious reigns of his 
sons, Adil and Ibrahim, and his grandson, Shah Rohk, his empire was 
dismembered, and a scene of bloodshed and anarchy ensued, till Kureem 
Khan prevailed over his rivals, and became regent or vakeel of the Per- 
sian empire. His administration deserved high praise, for it was both 
just and clement. ‘The death of Kureem, in March, 1779, was followed 
by new disturbances and civil wars, in which the same atrocities were 
repeated, which are so copiously detailed in the present history. 

The present king of Persia is Futeh Ali Shah, and the heir apparent, 
Abbas Mirza, of the Kujur tribe, who, with something of the spirit, 
though little of the suecess of Mithridates, resisted the aggressions of 
the gigantic Czar. But it avails not to dwell longer on the revolutions, 
the spoliations and massacres, which have drenched the dishonoured 
land in blood. Neither the epie genius of Ferdusi, nor the nightingale 
music of Hafiz, nor the moral apophthegms of Sadi can teach us to 
peruse the history of relentless despotism, and universal crime, with 
philosophic patience. ‘Though Zoroaster revealed an Ormuzd (or Lord 
of Light,) in his Zendavesta, yet Ahriman, the King of Evil, has always 
reigned, unquestioned, in the illfated empire of Irak. ‘The most gor- 
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geous, imaginative and delicious romance cannot illumine the moral 
and mental darkness that broods over a nation of bigoted, besotted and 
brutal slaves, nor beautify the living sepulchre of old renown. We 
sicken at the recital of inhuman atrocities, and exclaim, in amazement, 
how can even immemorial vassals endure such reiterated diabolie bar- 
barities? ‘The monsters, however, who have glutted themselves with 
blood, for a thousand ages, have left behind most eloquent, though 
voiceless instruction. The huts of mud, which arise among the fallen 
columns of Persepolis—the jackals, that prowl along the desolate ruins 
of Pasagarde, and the famishing banditti, who rush from the roofless 
palaces of Ecbatana and Ispahan, to seize upon their prey, may teach 
the world, if anything can, the awful results of royal ambition, conquest 
and power. When the brave, the enlightened and the noble are crushed, 
in their struggle for freedom and glory, our hearts thrill with sympathy, 
and burn with prayers for their success; but, when, century after cen- 
tury, a populous and powerful nation prostrate their souls in the dust, 
to be trampled by a merciless tyrant, we reck not whether their demon 
lord be Czar or Shah, whether of the dynasty of Moloch or Mammon. 
Those who dare not assert the rights of humankind are unfit to enjoy 
them; those, who are valiant only to win glory for a tyrant, should exist 
only at that tyrant’s will. 


TABLE TALK. 


The Months.—July is derived from the Latin Julius, the surname of Cesar, 
the dictator, who was born in this month. 

The second day, the Visitation of the Virgin Mary, was instituted by Pope 
Urban VI. 

On the same day, in 1566, Nostradamus, the celebrated French Astrologer, 
died. 

On the fourth, 1826, our National Anniversary, died Jefferson and Adams, 
our revolutionary statesmen, and on the same day, 1831, President Monroe 
ascended to his reward. 

On the sixth, 1823, Sir Henry Raeburn died, first portrait painter to the king 
in Scotland, which appointment he only received a few days before his death. 
In this department of the pictorial art, he was second only to Sir ‘Thomas 
Lawrence in the peculiar chasteness, depth of his colouring, and fidelity of like- 
ness: in the strong and marked character with which he animated his pictures 
he has, indeed, left few compeers. 

The seventh was the anniversary of Thomas a Becket. This haughty prelate 
was born in London, in the year 1119, and was the son of Gilbert, a merchant, 
and Matilda,a Saracen lady, who is said to have fallen in love with him when 
he was a prisoner to her father in Jerusalem. 

On the same day, 1816, Sheridan expired in the deepest penury and degra- 
dation, though he lived in the very empire of literature. 

On the tenth, 1447, Columbus was born; and on the fourteenth, 1789, the 
first French revolution began, which deluged the Continent of Europe in blood, 
hurled ancient dynasties from their thrones, and convulsed the whole system of 
society. 

The twentieth commemorated the martyrdom of Saint Margaret. She was 
born at Antioch, and was the daughter of a Pagan priest. Olybius, president 
of the East, under the Romans, wished to marry her; but finding that Margaret 
was a Christian, he postponed his intended nuptials until he could prevail upon 
her to renounce her religion. Our saint, however, was inflexible, and was first 
tortured and then beheaded, in the year 278. 

On the twentyfirst, 1652, Inigo Jones died. He was the father of pure 
architecture in England. He was appointed Surveyor-General to James I., but, 
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finding the office greatly in debt, he not only served without pay tll the embar- 
rassments were removed, but prevailed upon his fellow officers to do the like,— 
by which expedient the debt was soon cleared. He wrote, by the desire of the 
king, an account of Stonehenge, in 1620, in which year he was appointed one 
of the Commissioners for repairing St Paul’s Cathedral. On the death of 
James, he was continued in his situation by Charles I., for whom he executed 
the banqueting house at Whitehall, the designs for which had been made in the 
previous reign. During the usurpation he was denounced as a malignant, and 
compelled to pay a composition for his estate. Jones was restored to his post 
by Charles I., but it was then little more than an empty title; and grief, it is 
supposed, occasioned by the calamity of his former master, put a period to his 
existence. He was interred in the chancel of Saint Bennet’s, London. His 
principal designs were published by Kent, in 1727; some of his lesser designs, 
in 1744. His first work in London was the interior of the church of St Cathe- 
rine’s, Leadenhall street. A correct engraving of the water front of Somer- 
set House, as executed by him, together with a facsimile of his autograph, 
may be seen in Sir Wim Chambers’s Civil Architecture. This highly valuable 
work has proved extremely acceptable to the architect (particularly to students,) 
as the scientific editor has prefixed to it a truly classical and learned * Exami- 
nation of the Elements of Beauty in Grecian Architecture, with a brief investiga- 
tion of its origin, progress, and perfection,’ but only the germ of a larger work 
on the subject; and has further enriched the volume with many curious and 
useful notes: it is accompanied also with a life of Sir William Chambers, from 
the pen of one of his pupils. 

The twentyfifth is Saint James’s day. It is simply related in Scripture that 
Herod Agrippa ‘killed James the brother of John with the sword.’ This was 
in the second year of the Emperor Claudius, about ten years after our Lord’s 
ascension. A remarkable conversion attending the condemnaticn of this apostle 
has been handed down on the authority of one of the primitive fathers. The in- 
former, who brought James to trial, was so struck with his cheerful courage and 
meek resignation of life, that he instantly professed his own sudden belief in 
the glorious faith which produced such fruits, and implored the Saint’s forgive- 
ness. James, after a pause of delightful surprise, prayed for him, and admitted 
him into the Covenant of Christ with a holy kiss; upon which both of them 
were hurried away, and executed together. ‘Thus fell St James, the first of the 
Apostles who gained the crown of martyrdom. 

The thirtieth, 1718, was the birthday of William Penn. 

August. The name of this month, anciently Sextilis, is derived from Aucus- 
tus, the conqueror of Antony, who, in this month, celebrated three Roman 
triumphs, entered upon his consulship and ended the civil wars which deso- 
lated the empire. 

The first is Lammas day, sometimes called St Peler in the Fetters, in com- 
memoration of this apostle’s imprisonment. Itis derived from an old Saxon 
term, signifying Loaf-Muss; as it was customary for the Saxons to offer an ob- 
lation of loaves made of new wheat, on Lammas day, as the first fruits of their 
new corn. 

Lammas Tower is a hut or kind of tower erected by the herdmen of a district 
against the time of Lanunas, and defended by them against assailants. All the 
herds of a certain district, towards the beginning of summer, associated them- 
selves into bands, sometimes to the number of a hundred or more. Each of 
these communities agreed to build a tower in some conspicuous place, near the 
centre of their district, which was to serve as the place of their rendezvous on 
Lammas day. This tower was usually built of sods, for the most part square, 
about four feet in diameter at the bottom, and tapering to a point at the top, 
which was seldom above seven or eight feet from the ground. The name of 
Lammas towers remain long (some of them having been built of stone) after the 
celebration of the festival had ceased. 

The sixth is the Transfiguration solemnity. Though this day was observed 
in remembrance of our Lord’s T'ransfiguration on the Mount, by the primitive 
Christians, yet it is but of recent date in the church of Rome; as it was not 
instituted by Pope Calixtus until the year 1455. 

Before the Bebuiosiaien, the seventh was dedicated to 4/ra, a woman who had 
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been converted to Christianity by Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, and who 
afterwards suffered martyrdom; and the breviary was recognized by Paul V. 
Afterwards Donatus, who became a martyr in the time of Julian for refusing 
to sacrifice, was substituted in her place. ‘The Reformers devoted it to the 
NaME OF ovR BLESSED Lorp. 

The tenth—Saint Lawrence. St Lawrence was, by birth, a Spaniard, and 
treasurer of the church of Rome, being deacon to Pope Sextus, about the year 
259. Soon afterwards, his bishop was killed by the soldiers of Valerian the 
emperor, with whom our saint would willingly have died. Lawrence refusing 
to deliver up the church treasure, which they imagined to be in his custody, he 
was laid upon a gridiron, and broiled over a fire. The celebrated palace of the 
Escurial is dedicated to this saint. 

The fifteenth—Assumption. This is a festival in the Greek and Romish 
churches in honour of the supposed miraculous ascension of the Virgin Mary 
imto heaven. 

The children’s festival in Japan occurs on the same day. Jn the evening the 
male children assemble in the castle, where, in the presence of the governor and 
all the officers of state, they play, sing, dance, wrestle, and fence with sabres. 
They afterwards partake a supper, consisting of various delicacies. One thou- 
sand five hundred children assemble in the castle; but none are admitted whose 
parents cannot afford to dress them well. Those who are badly dressed are, 
indeed, ashamed to appear in the assembly. Girls are never admitted, as the 
Japanese laws prohibit females from entering fortified places. 

On the 16th, 1818, the Choctaw Mission was established. On the 2lst, 
1765, William IV. was born; and on the 27th, 1822, Dr Herschel died. 

September is composed of septem, seven, and the termination er, like dis in 
Aprilis, Quintilis, Sextilis. This rule will also apply to the three following 
months, Octo-ber, Novem-ber, Decem-ber. This is the first of our delicious 
autumnal months. 

The first day is the anniversary of Saint Giles, or A.gidius, who was born at 
Athens, but, after he had disposed of his patrimony in charitable uses, went to 
France in the year 715. He lived two years with Cesarius, Bishop of Arles, 
and afterwards retired into solitude—the sainted hermit of the age! 

The fire of London broke out on Sunday morning, September, 2d, 1666, and 
being impelled by strong winds, raged with irresistible fury nearly four days 
and nights; nor was it entirely mastered till the fifth morning after it began. It 
was succeeded by the plague. 

On the sixth, 1586, occurred the insurrection of the London apprentices. 
From a curious letter in the Lansdown MSS, it appears, that the apprentices of 
London were considered a formidable body, being the authors or abettors of 
almost all the slighter insurrections of the metropolis. Serjeant Fleetwood 
writing to Lord Burghley, says—* We have taken fyve, all of an age, yet all 
under xxj''*; fower of them Darbishier borne; the fyrste borne in Norhamshier. 
We are searchinge and seekinge for the principall captayne; we hope we shall 
heare of him this night, for he hath ben workinge all this daie in the Whyt 
Hall at Westminster, and at his cominge home we trust to have him. * * 
The aforesaid apprentices being of the Mysterie of Plastorers, are commytted 
unto Newgate uppon the Quenes Highnes and her Councells eciemaundement, 
where they are lyke to remayne untill they be delivered by specia'!| warrant.’ 

A more formidable insurrection than the one just related took place on May 
eve, in the year 1516, when some apprentices having been imprisoned for in- 
sulting foreigners in the street, an immense crowd of these redoubtable heroes 
assembled about eleven o’clock at night, broke open the Compter, and released 
their companions ; and soon after they did the saine at Newgate, in spite of the 
mayor and sheriffs, who attended to make due proclamation. This scene of 
riot and confusion lasted some hours, in which much damage was done; but 
the rioters, about three in the morning, having left off their work of destruction, 
were seized in detail by the city police, and about three hundred committed to 
various prisons. In a few days the prisoners were tried, and Lineoln and 
twelve others adjudged to die, for which purpose ten gibbets were erected in 
the most public spots in the metropolis, where they were executed. Onthe 7th 
of May, some others were sentenced to death, and immediately drawn on hur- 
dles to Cheapside, where one of the party, Lineoln Shirwin, suffered his sen- 
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tence, and the others had the ropes about their necks when a respite arrived, 
and they were remanded to prison. 

The good policy of this merciful change cannot be doubted; but Henry was, 
or appeared to be, very unwilling to grant it: for, as Stowe affirms, it was not 
determined on until three queens, Katharine, Queen of England, and by her 
means, Mary, the French Queen Dowager, and Margaret, Queen of Scots, the 
king’s sister, then resident in Mngland, had, for a long time, on their knees, be- 
fore Henry, solicited a pardon, ‘ which, by persuasion of the Cardinall Wolsey 
(without whose councell hee would then doe nothing,) the king granted unto 
them.’ A few days afterwards, on the 13th of May, the king came to West- 
minster Hall, where he was received by the lord mayor and corporation, when 
the remainder of the prisoners were brought up with halters round their necks, 
and ultimately pardoned; but not until Wolsey had severely censured the cor- 
poration for their negligence. The pardon being pronounced, the prisoners 
shouted and threw up their halters to the roof of the hall; then they were dis- 
missed with a severe reproof, the gibbets were taken down, and peace and 
tranquility restored. 

On another occasion (1509) the people of Islington, of Hoxton, and of Shore- 
dith, had so inclosed their grounds, that it was considered as debarring the citi- 
zens from their accustomed freedom of walking and exercises; when the ap- 
prentices, then a powerful and united body, rose in a mass, and with various 
implements soon levelled the hedges and ditches that interrupted a free inter- 
course. It is said they were first incited to this by an individual, a turner by 
trade, who ran through the streets in a fool’s coat, calling out for shovels and 
spades; and as so extensive a riot was allowed by the magistracy to take 
place, particularly from so small an excitement in the first instance, Sir George 
Monough, the Lord Mayor, was sent for by Wolsey and reprimanded, gently 
some say, fur not taking better care to preserve the peace of the city, and then 
distnissed with an exhortation, which is stated to have had the desired effect. 

On the sixth, 1757, Lafayette was bora, who was even in youth the apostle 
and finally the martyr of Liberty. On his departure from revolutionary France, 
he was seized on neutral ground, and from the month of August, 1792, 
buried alive, in cold subterranean solitary dungeons, deprived of exercise, of 
air, of the light of heaven, of all intercourse with human beings; stripped of all 
his clothes before his being plunged into his last dungeon at Olmutz, and clad 
like a galley slave in trowsers and waistcoat made of saileloth, enduring in 
that condition the memorable winter of 1794, destitute of everything, refused 
even a knife and fork, and the scanty coinforts allowed to felons, obliged to lie 
on straw, or a miserable matress, the relic of his Russian prison. 

The eighth is the Nativity of the Virgin Mary. A concert of angels having 
I~en heard in the air to solemnize this important event, the festival was ap- 
poiated by Pope Servius about the year 695. Innocent LV. honoured this feast 
with an octave in 1244, and Gregory XI, about the year 1370, with a vigil. 

On the teuth, 1813, was fought the sanguinary battle of Lake Erie. 

The sixteenth, 1824, was the last mortal day of Louis X VILL, king of France. 
Louis Stanisiaus Xavier de France, Count de Provence, second son of the Dau- 
phen, the son of Louis XV., was born at Versailles, November 17th, 1755. He 
was edueated with his two brothers, the Due de Berri (Louis XVI.) and the 
Count d’Artois (Charles X.) he made considerable aequirements in classical 
literature, and bore the reputation of a scholar and aman of wit. On the 20th 
of June, 1791, he fied secretly from Paris, at the same time as Louis XVI; 
but, by a more fortunate route, he sought refuge in Ge rmany, and afterwards re- 
sided at Turin, Verona, and Venice. In 1798, Louis was invited by the Empe- 
ror Paul to live in the ducal castle of Mittau, where he remained for some time; 
but, being ordered to quit at a week’s notice, he, with his faithful adherents, 
wandered about the wilds of Prussia. He afterwards inhabited the castle of the 
dethroned king of Polaid at Warsaw. But, a plot to assassinate him having 
been discovered, he sou sht refuge on the hospitable shores of Albion. 

In this last and only safe asylum of the house of Bourbon, who are as beg- 
garly in adversity as they are tyrannical in power, they were received with the 
kindest hospitality, and when all the pensions from the several crowned heads 
of Hurope (at one time amounting to 120,000/. a year) had ceased, they still re- 
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wretches, to enable them to live in splendour. ‘The royal palace at Holyrood 
was assigned to them; but Louis XVIII. prineipally resided at Hartwell, a seat 
belonging to the Marquess of Buckingham., ‘There he remained until the fall 
of Buonaparte enabled him to ascend the throne of his ancestors. 

When the Senate and Legislature of France had recalled this monarch, he 
passed through London on his way to Paris. His entry into the British metro- 
polis on the 20th of April, 1814, was like a triumph. The Prince Regent went 
to Stanmore to meet him, from which place they were to proceed in state. 
When his Majesty had got within a short distance of the village, the yon 
took the horses from his carriage, and drew him into the town. The Prince 
received the exiled monarch at the door of the inn, according to the French cus- 
tom, by affectionately embracing him. ‘They then rode together in the state 
carriage to town, where an immense concourse of spectators of all ranks had 
assembled to view this procession. On the 23d, the king left town for Dover, 
and the Prince Regent, who had set off from London two hours before him, 
dined with him in the evening on board his yacht. The next day he proceeded 
in triumph to his capital, after an exile of twentythree years. : 

Of that illustrious branch of the Bourbons, the Housr or Conner, there is 
not one individual remaining, the Due de Bourbon, born April 13, 1756, having 
died, either by suicide or assassination, some years ago. 

The twentyfirst is Saint Matthew’s day. In the year 64 or 65, Matthew 
wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, which was afterwards translated into Greek. 
After many labours and miracles, he closed his life at Nadabar, in Ethiopia, 
probably by martyrdom. : , 

The twentysixth is St Cyprian’s day. He was an African by birth, of a 
good family, and well educated. He behaved with great courage and resolution 
in the Decian persecution, and openly invited the people to constancy and per- 
severance: this conduct so enraged the Pagans, that he soon fell a victim to 
their fury, and suffered martyrdom under Valerianus and Gallienus, in 258. 

The twentyninth is St Michael’s day. St Michael was an archangel who 
presided over the Jewish nation, and had an army of angels under his command 
and conduct; he fought also with the Dragon or Satan, and his angels ; and, 
contending with the Devil, he disputed about the body of Moses. ‘This was 
formerly a season of great celebrity: at present, all that we do in honour of it is 
to eat a goose, And to our readers we would say, franchement, as the old fiddler 
did to Mr and Mrs Minikin, 


We wish them many a merry Christmas, with plenty of mince-pies and spicy 
lamb’s wool; 

And every Midsummer a syllabub from the cow, all in a china bow]; 

And plenty of pancakes, well tossed and crisp, at every return of Shrovetide ; 

And a fat goose every Michaelmas-Day full of onions and sage inside. 


On the same day, 1818, John Bernard Trotter died, onee secretary to Charles 
James Fox, and a literary character of no small eminence. After undergoing 
every species of misery which the human frame is capable of enduring, he was 
shamefully suffered to perish in the vigour of life, the victim of actual want, 
He died in Cork, the pauper patient of a dispensary, in the 43d year of his age. 
During his illness he was constantly visited by a poor woman who sold oranges. 
She daily and anxiously enquired after his health, and insisted on leaving her 
hest fruit for his use, for which she would accept no compensation. Though 
apparently in good health, she gradually pined away as his malady increased. 
When he died, her strength sunk rapidly; and, in six days, she died also, with- 
out any visible disease but excessive grief. 

The thirtieth—Saint Jerome. Jerome was born in a town called Stridon, on 
the confines of Pannonia and Dalmatia. He translated the Old Testament into 
Latin; and died in the eightieth year of his age. 

September, 1703—Samuel Pepys died. He was the intimate friend of the 
celebrated John Evelyn, and Secretary to the Admiralty in the time of Charles 
iI. and James II. He was elected President of the Royal Society in 1684, and 
held that office two years. In 1690, he resigned his place in the Admiralty 
He wrote ‘Memoirs of the English Navy; and wks a large collection of 
MSS., particularly old poetry, facetia, ete. which he bequeathed to Magdalen 
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College, Cambridge. Some notices of the rarities in the Pepysian Library 
will be found in Dibdin’s ‘ Library Companion.’—The Diary of Samuel Pe- 
pys, forming two quarto volumes, and illustrated 7 ten or twelve highly finish- 
ed portraits, edited by Mr Upcort, of the London Institution, (the same gentle- 
men who put forth the * Evelyn Memoirs,’) was published, a few years since. 


Subterranean Diseoveries.—A subterranean Indian Village has been discovered 
in Nacoochee Valley in Georgia, by gold miners, in excavating a canal for the 
purpose of washing gold. The depth to which it is covered varies from seven 
to nine feet; some of the houses are embedded in a stratum of rich auriferous 
gravel. They are thirtyfour in number, built of logs from six to ten inches in 
diameter, and from ten to twelve feet in length. The walls are from three to six 
feet in height, forming a continuous line or street of three hundred feet. The 
logs are hewed and notched, as at the present day. The land beneath which 
they were found was covered at its first settlement by the whites, with a heavy 
growth of timber, denoting a great antiquity to these buildings, and a powerful 
cause Which submerged them. Cane baskets and fragments of earthenware were 
found in the rooms. 

The houses are situated from fifty to one hundred yards from the principal 
channel of the creek; and as no further excavations have been made, it is more 
than probable that new and more interesting developments will be made when 
the land is worked for gold. 

A great number of curious specimens of workmanship have been found in 
situations which preclude the possibility that they have been moved for more 
than a thousand years. During mining operations last year, at one time, about 
one half of a crucible, of the capacity of near a gallon, was found. It was ten 
feet below the surface, and immediately beneath a large oak tree, which measured 
five feet in diameter, and must have been four or five hundred years old. The 
deposite was diluvial. The stratum (of quartz gravel,) in which the vessel was 
embedded, is about two fret in thickness, resting upon decomposed chlorite slate. 

It is not difficult to account for the deposite of those substances in alluvial 
soil, for the hills are generally very high and precipitous; and from the immense 
quantity of rain which falls, the streams are swollen to a great height, sweeping 
everything with them, and frequently forming a deposite of several feet in 
thickness in a season; but some of diluvial land is from ten to fifty feet above 
the present level of the streams. ‘These deposites exhibit appearances of as 
great attrition as those recently formed. 

There was a vesse], or rather a double mortar, found in Duke’s Creek, about 
five inches in diameter, and the excavation on each side was nearly an inch in 
depth, basin like, and perfectly polished. It was made of quartz which had 
been semitransparent, but had become stained with the iron which abounds 
in all this country. In the bottom of each basin was a small depression, half 
an inch in cepth, and about the same in diameter. What its use could have 
been, is difficult to conjecture. Some suppose it was used for grinding paint, 
or in some of their plays or games. The high finish, and its exact dimensions, 
indicate it as the production of a more civilized people than the present race of 
Indians. 

As a counterpart to this, we give the subsequent curious account of trans- 
atlantic excavations. 

Hatfieldchace, in Yorkshire, was the largest chace of red deer that Charles I. 
had in all England, containing in all above one hundred and eighty thousand 
acres of land, half of which was yearly drowned with vast quantities of water; 
which being sold to Sir Cornelius Vermuiden, a Dutchman, he at length 
effectually dischaced, drained, and reduced it, both to arable and pasture lands, 
at the expense of above forty thousand pounds. In the soil of the greatest part 
of the Chace, even in the bottom of the river Ouse, and of the adventitious soil 
of Marshland, and round about by the skirts of the Lincolnshire wolds, are found 
vast numbers of the roots and trunks of trees of all sizes and of most species— 
firs, oaks, birch, beech, yew, wirethorn, willow, ash, ete.—the roots of which 
stand in the soil in their natural position, as thick as they could grow, and the 
trunks of most of them lie by their proper roots; most of the large trees lie along 
about a yard from their roots, with their tops commonly northeast; thongh, 
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indeed, tie smaller trees lie almost every way, across the former, some over 
and others under them; the third of all, which are firs, are some of them thirty 
yards long and upwards, and sold for masts and keels of ships: there have been 
oaks found thirtyfive yards long, yet wanting several yards at the small end; 
some have been sold at fifteen pounds a piece, which are as black as ebony, and 
very durable. As for ash, it is commonly observed that the constitnent parts 
of their texture are so dissolved, that they are become as soft as earth, and are 
commonly cut in pieces by the workmen’s spades, which, as soon as they are 
flung up into the open air, crumble into dust; but all the rest, even the willows 
themselves, which are softer than ash, preserve their substance and texture 
entire to this day. Fir trees, after they had fallen, emitted large branches from 
their sides, which had grown up to the bulk and height of considerable trees. 
It is evident that several of all those sorts of trees have been burnt, but 
especially the pitch or fir trees—some quite through and others all on one side; 
some have been found chopped and squared, others bored through, and others 
half split with large wooden wedges with stones therein, and broken axehéads, 
somewhat resembling the figure of sacrificing axes; and all this in such places 
and at such depths as could not be opened since the destruction of this forest 
till the time of the drainage. Near a large root in Hatfield were found eight or 
nine coins of some of the Roman emperors, very much consumed and defaced ; 
and upon the confines of this low country are several large hills of loose sand, 
under which, as they are yearly worn and blown away, are discovered several 
roots of large firs, with the marks of the axe as fresh upon them as if they had 
been cut down but a few weeks. Hazlenuts and acorns have been frequently 


found at the bottom of the soil of those levels and moors, and whole bushels of 


firtree apples or eones in large quantities together; and at the very bottom of a 
new river or drain, almost one hundred yards wide and four or five miles long, 
were found old trees squared and cut, rails, stoops, bars, old links of chains, 
horseheads, an old axe somewhat like a battleaxe, two or three coins of the 
Emperor Vespasian, having the emperor’s head upon one side and on the reverse 
a spread eagle; and the very ground at the bottom of the drain was found in 
some places to lie in ridges and furrows, showing that it had been ploughed and 
tilled in former days. 

There was found under a large tree in Hatfield an old fashioned knife, with a 
haft of a very hard and black sort of wood, which had a cap of copper or brass 
on one end and a ring of the same metal on the other. And there was found at 
the very bottom of a turfpit a man lying along, with his head upon his arm, as 
in a common posture of sleep, whose skin, being tanned by the moor water, 
preserved his shape entirely, but his flesh and most of his bones were consumed. 

To illustrate and render more intelligible the subject of subterranean trees, 
Jet us see what has been observed in other places and countries. Camden and 
others have told us, and it is a very common and well known thing, that most 
of the great morasses, mosses, fens, and bogs in England are full of the roots 
and trunks of large trees, most of which are pitch or fir, and that they have the 
same positions and impressions of the fire and axe upon them as those already 
mentioned. Giraldus Cambrensis tells us that in the reign of Henry II., by the 
violence of excessive storms, the sands were so much driven off the seashore in 
Pembrokeshire, that under them were discovered great numbers of roots and 
trunks of trees, in their natural positions, with the impressions of the axe as 
fresh upon them as if they had been cut down but yesterday, with a very black 
soil, and some blocks like ebony; and the like were discovered also at Neugal, 
in the same county, in 1590, and in Cardiganshire and other places since. Dr 
Plott mentions the like roots and trees found in Shebbenpool, the old Pewitpool, 
and at Layton and other places in Staffordshire; and from their natural situations 
he rightly concludes that they certainly grew there. Dr Leigh, in his history 
of Cheshire, observes that in draining Martin Meer, great numbers of the 
roots and trunks of large pitch trees were found, in their natural positions, 
with great quantities of their cones, and eight canoes, such as the old Britons 
sailed in; and in another moor was found a brass ketile, beads of amber, a small 
millstone, the head of a hippopotamus, and human bodies entire and uncorrupted 
as to outward appearance. Several places of the soil of the isles of Anglesea 
and Man, as also of the bogs of Ireland, are likewise full of roots and trees. 
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Verstegan tells us, that in several places of the moors and morasses of the 
Netherlands, large firtrees are commonly found, with their tops lying to the 
northeast, just as they do in the levels of Hatfieldechace; and Helmont mentions 
the Peel there, a moss nine miles broad. M. de la Ferr says that trees and 
roots are frequently found in the low grounds, levels, and morasses of France, 
Switzerland, and Savoy; and lastly, Rammazzini assures us that in the territories 
of Modena, which are several miles long and broad, and at present a most fruitful 
dry country, though in the time of the Cesars it was nothing but a great lake, 
are found, at thirty, forty, and fifty feet deep, in the soil of a low marshy 
country, sedge, reeds, shrubs, roots, trees, nuts, ears of corn, leaves of trees, 
branches and boughs of oaks, elms, walnuts, ashes, willows, and the very trees 
themselves, some broken, some whole, some standing upright, some lying at 
their length, with old coins of the Roman emperors, old marbles and stones, 
squared, cut, carved, and wrought. Most men refer all this to the Deluge; but 
if so, how comes it that the trees and their roots lie so near each other, and 
why lengthwise from southwest to northeast? Why some of them burnt, others 
chopped—some split, others squared, and others bored through? Wh., does 
the soil at the very bottom of a large river lie in ridges and furrows? And why 
are the coins of Roman emperors found there? 'To the opinion that all these 
trees grew in the very places where we now find them, both here and elsewhere, 
there can be but two objections: First, Caesar expressly says that no fir trees 
grew in his time in Britain; but that Cesar might have been mistaken in this 
point may appear from what he mentions of the next tree, the beech, which he 
also excludes, though it is so very common in every part of the kingdom; and 
in an old deed relating to this very chase, fir trees or bushes are mentioned as 
growing here and there about three hundred years ago; and it is very well 
known that there was a tree of the very same wood growing upon Hatfieldmoor 
within the century, which was cut down some time after, it being the very last 
of that kind that was seen flourishing here. The second objection is, that those 
sorts of trees grow always on high mountains and rocks, and never thrive upon 
such low grounds and morasses as these; but though they do, indeed, in all the 
cold countries of the north, thrive best upon the hardest rocks and mountains, 
yet are they sometimes seen even there, large and in great plenty, in the low 
morasses of Liefland, Courland, Pomerania, and other countries, and in the low 
forests of New England. These trees require a sandy soil; and it was observed 
in digging a pit in these levels, that the roots of the firs always stood in the 
sand and the oaks in the clay, as also in several other places of these commons. 

The reason why all these woods were destroyed we may learn from the Roman 
historians, who frequently tell us that when their armies and generals pursued 
the wild Britons, they always fled into the fastnesses of miry woods and low 
watery forests. Cesar himself tells the same; and says that Cassibelan and 
his Britons, after their defeat, passed the Thames, and fled into sach low 
morasses and woods that there was no possibility of following them. We also 
find that the stout nation of the Silares did the same when they were set upon 
by Ostorius and Agricola; and so did Venutius, king of the Brigantes, who fled 
into the great woody morasses of this country, and perhaps into the very same 
that formerly overspread these levels; and Herodian tells us that it was the 
custom of the wild Britons to keep in the fenny bogs and thick marshy woods, 
and when opportunity offered, to sally out and fall upon the Romans, who were 
at length so galled with them that they were forced to issue out orders for 
destroying all the woods and forests in Britain, especially all those that grew 
upon low grounds and morasses. ‘This order is mentioned in Vopiscus; and 
that they were thereupon accordingly cut down is evident from several authors, 
who tell us that when Suetonius Paulinus conquered Anglesea, he cut down all 
the woods there. Galen tells us that the Romans kept their soldiers continually 
employed in cutting down woods, draining marshes and fens, and paving bogs : 
it is also manifest that they did not only do this themselves, but also imposed 
the same task upon the Britons; for Galgacus, in his speech to his soldiers, 
tells them that the Romans made slaves of them, and wore out their bodies in 
cutting down woods and cleansing bogs, amidst a thousand stripes and indignities ; 
and Dion Cassius says that the Emperor Severus lost fifty thousand of his men 
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within a few years in cutting down the woods and cleansiny the fens and 


morasses of the country. 4 

The common road of the Romans out of the south into the northern parts of q 
the country, was formerly from Lindum or Lincoln to Segelocuti, or Little Bur- : 
row upon Trent, and thence to Danum or Doncaster, where they kept a garrison i 
of Crispinian horse. A little to the northeast of this road, between the two last 4 
named towns, lay the borders of the large forest, which swarmed with wild : 
Britons, who were continually sallying out, and retreating into it again, inter- : 
cepting the Romans’ provisions, taking and destroying their carriages, killing : 


their allies and passengers, and disturbing their garrisons, which at length so 
enraged the Romans that they were resolved to destroy it; and that they might 
do it the more effectually, they marched with a great army and encamped upon 
a Spacious heath, or moor, not far from Finningly, (as appears by their fortifi- 
cations still to be traced there) where it is probable that a great battle ensued, 
for near by is a little town called Osterfield; now, as the latter part of the 
word is never added to any other but where there has been a battle fought, 
so the former seems to inform us what Roman general commanded; namely, 
the famous Ostorius, who, all the Roman historians assure us, had been in 
those parts; but who got the victory is not so easily to be judged, though, 
no doubt, it was the valiant Romans, who, besides the great number of Britons 
they slew, drove the rest back into the great forest and wood that covered all 
this low country, whereupon the Romans, that they might destroy both it and 
the enemy the easier, took the opportunity of a strong southwest wind, and set 
large fires therein, which seizing the firtrees, burnt like pitch, and consumed 
vast numbers of them. Then, when the fire had done what mischief and exe- 
cution it could, the Romans drew their army nearer, and with whole legions of 
captive Britons felled most of the trees that were still standing, leaving only 
here and there some large ones untouched, as monuments of their fury, which 
being destitute of the support of the underwood and of the neighbouring trees, 
were easily overthrown by the strong wind; all which trees falling across the 
rivers that formerly ran through this low country, soon dammed up the same, 
turned it into a great lake, and gave origin to the great turfmoors by the wind- 
ings and workings of the waters, the precipitation of terrestrial matter there- 
from, the consumption and putrefaction of rotten boughs and branches, and the 
vast increase of thick mosswater, which wonderfully flourishes, and grows 
upon such rotten grounds, which even now since the drainage, and since the | 
country for several miles around has been laid dry, are so turgid with water, and 
so soft and rotten that they will scarcely bear men to walk upon them. Hence 
it is, that old Roman coins, old Roman axeheads, ete. have been found by those 
roots and trees that lie at the bottom of these moors and levels; hence it is, : 
that in all these grounds are found great numbers of trees that are burnt, some 
in two, and others lengthwise, and some hewed and chopped; hence it is, that 
they lie by their own proper roots, with their tops northeast; that some of the 
largest trees are found with their roots on, and others have had branches grow- 
ing out of their sides to the bulk and height of considerable trees, and that both 
the clay and moorsoil of the country is in some places two or three yards higher 
than it was formerly by the growing up of the same, and the daily warp that ; 
the rivers cast continually thereon. | 
As the Romans were the destroyers of this great forest, so were they like- ; 
wise of all others that formerly grew upon the lowlands of Cheshire and 
Lancashire; but, as the Romans were not much in Wales, the Isle of Man, or 
Ireland, it cannot be supposed that they cut down their woods; yet others 
did, for Hollingshead and other historians tell us, that Edward I., not being 
able to get near the Welsh to fight them, by their staying and skulking in the 
boggy woods, commanded them all to be destroyed by fire and axe; and as for 
those in the Isle of Man, and other islands, they all have been cut down in 
time of war, and have lain till they were grown over with the soil of the neigh- 
bouring grounds; and of those found in the bogs of Ireland, several historians 
expressly say, that Henry II., when he conquered it, cut down all the woods that 
grew upon the low grounds thereof, the better to secure his conquest and pos- 
session of the same, to keep the country in a settled peace, and to disarm the 
enemy, who, commonly trustiag to such advantages, were apt to rebel. 
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The Drama,—After a recess, which has been judiciously improved in the 
adornment of the house, the Arch Street Theatre reopened, on the 23d of August, 
under the management of Messieurs Maywood, Rowbotham and Pratt, with 
the personation of Arnold’s admirable comedy of Man and Wife. Heretofore, 
this theatre, though denominated National, has been lamentably derelict in gen- 
tlemanly management and wellbred attractions. We adopt not the newspaper 
phrase, that it has failed to draw fashionable houses, for we hold extreme fashion 
to be vulgarity, and a great abundance of flaring flowers indicate rank compost. 
But, hitherto, this theatre has been visited, almost wholly, by the fierce demo- 
cracy—the multitudinous sovereigns of Spring Garden and (not to perpetrate a 
pun) the Northern Liberties. Few ladies or gentlemen have deemed it de- 
corous to mingle with the boisterous and illsmelling ochlocraey; and, conse- 
quently, Mr Forrest—optimus histrion et vir prestans—heaven save the mark 
and the medal in memory of republican homage !—enjoyed the sole prerogative 
of astonishing the independent fraternities of mechanics and butchers. We wel- 
come, therefore, the new dynasty; and believe that, henceforth, muscular energy 
will not be allowed to usurp the place of intellect, nor, what is sadly miscalled, 
national patronage inflict upon us the roar of the deluge and the bellowings of 
the bison. The regular company is excellent; Wood, Murdoch and Row- 
botham, especially, are truly intellectual actors, and win, as they deserve, the 
applause of an intelligent audience. Walstein, Faulkner and Wattson are al- 
ways useful; and the entire corps dramatique, with some slight exceptions, de- 
serve the patronage of the public. Mr and Mrs Jones are favourites with the 
pit and gallery; but there is something coarse, ungainly and overstrained in all 
they do. The struggle to be humorous ever fails, and the desire to be particu- 
larly impressive ends in disappointment. 

Mr Maywood, during his visit to Europe, has been very successful in his 
theatrical contracts. Miss Pelham and Miss Elphinstone have appeared as 
Lady Teazle and Juliet; Miss Phillips the vocalist, and Miss Phillips the tra 
gedian may be soon expected to delight the lovers of rational amusement; and 
Matthews, Power, Sheridan Knowles and others, with Il Diavolo, will contri- 
bute largely to the public entertainment. We shall no more hear the thrilling 
tones of Miss Kemble, but we shall behold the beautiful and accomplished Miss 
Tree ; we may not again enjoy the chaste and classic elegance of Charles Kem- 
ble, but we hope it may be our lot again to witness the highly finished persona- 
tions of Young. What is lost in tragic pathos may be supplied by comic power; 
and, if the terrible outburst of genius startle us not, the graces may fascinate our 
vision. We hope and believe that the plays selected for representation will de- 
mand the highest abilities of the performers; we love neither buffaloes nor ba- 
boons—neither bombast nor pantomime—-neither the obscene nor the frigid. 
Unnatural voices, windmill gestures, cheeks outblown as if they were the ca- 
verns of Boreas, starts, shrugs, grimaces, abrupt inflections, and preposterous 
pomposity, are ceasing to charm any but the groundlings—the mechanics and 
butchers aforesaid. All these things, we trust, will disappear under the new 
management; and we shall be pleased to learn that Messieurs Maywood, Row- 
botham and Pratt meet with the applause and support of a liberal, judicious and 
discerning public. 


The Poles.—The following is a faithful pictare of the blessings Nicholas has 
bestowed upon the sons of Casimir and the brethren of Kosciusko. 

In the villages of Poland misery and filth are at their height. These places 
can hardly be conceived by those who have not seen them. The hovels, seat- 
tered without order, are commonly composed of only one dirty and smoky 
chamber, of which the entrance is often concealed by a heap of dung. 

In a corner of the chamber you see a bed of fetid straw and covered with 
sheepskins. A coloured image of a saint is always hung at the head of the 
bed ; at another corner is a dirty table with a bench; in the same room are the 
kitchens, with the chimney, the fireplace, the pantry, ete. ‘The master of the 
house, and his tender rib, clothed in sheepskins, with the skin turned outwards 
and covered with grease, commonly go barefoot; their hair hangs about their 
head and. is filled with vermin, or attacked with the plica. 

The Polish peasantry are very wretched; accustomed from their births to be 
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serfs, they are without industry and talents; destitute of everything, they are ab- 
solutely ignorant of the conveniences and the sweets of life. Never do the 

leasures of joy expand the features of these unhappy beings; for, ever crouch- 
ing under the yoke of fear, such is the stupidity of their servile condition, so 
profound is the ignorance in which they are plunged, that seeing no hope of hap- 

iness, they neglect even the means of alleviating their misery. They shun 
Laan not from want of streneth, but to avoid the mortification of seeing the 
fruits of their labours wrested from them by harsh and implacable masters, who 
appropriate superfluity to themselves, by ravishing from others the common 
necessaries. 


4 
- 
, 
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The Armory at Carlton House, London.—This valuable and unique collection 
is a museum, not of arms only, but of various works of arts, dresses, etc. ar- 
ranged with order, skill and taste. It occupies five rooms in the attie story ; 
the swords, firearms, etc. are disposed in various figures upon scarlet cloth, and 
inclosed in glass cases; the whole is kept in a state of the most perfect bright- 
ness. Here are swords of every country, many of which are curious and valua- 
ble, from having belonged to eminent men: of these, the most remarkable is a : 
sword of the famous Chevalier Bayard, the knight sans peur et sans reproche; ! 
a sword of the Great Duke of Marlborough, one of Louis XIV., and one of 
Charles II.; a curious silver-basket-hilted broadsword of the Pretender, em- 3 
bossed with ficures and foliage. But the finest sword in this collection is one 
of excellent workmanship, which once belonged to the celebrated Hampden, it 





was executed by Benvenuto Cellini, the celebrated Florentine, who was much 
employed by Francis I., and Pope Clement VIJ.—Peter Torrigiano, who exe- 
cuted the monument of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, endeavoured to bring ' 


over Cellini to Eneland to assist him; but Cellini, disliking the violence of his 
temper, who used to boast that he had given the divine Michel Angelo a blow 
in the face with his fist, the marks of which he would earry to the grave, re- 
fused to come with him. Vasari, who was contemporary with Cellini, speaks 


of him in the highest terms. He was originally a goldsmith and jeweller, and i 
executed small figures in alto and basso-relievo with a delicacy of taste and i 
liveliness of imagination not to be excelled: various coins of high estimation H 
were executed by him for the Duke of Florence; and, in the latter part of his 4 
life, he performed several large works, in bronze and in marble, with equal : 
reputation. He wrote his own memoirs, which contain much curious and in- 

teresting information relative to the contemporary history of the arts. The j 


ornaments on the hilt and ferrule of the scabbard of this curious sword, are in 
basso-relievo in bronze, and are intended to illustrate the life of David: itis a 
most beautiful piece of work, and in the highest preservation; it is kept with q 
the greatest care in a case lined with satin. In the armory is a youthful por- 
trait of Charles XII. of Sweden, and beneath it is a couteau de chasse used by 
that monarch, of very rude and simple workmanship; a sword of General Mo- 
reau, and one of Marshal Luckner. In another room are various specimens of 
plate armour, helmets, and weapons; some Indian armour of very curious 
workmanship, composed of steel ringlets, similar to the hauberk worn by the 
Knights Templars, but not so heavy, and the helmets are of a different con- 
struction. Here are also some cuirasses, as worn in Germany; a very curious 
collection of firearms of various countries, from the matchlock to the modern 
improvements in the firelock; airguns and pistols. In this room are also some 
curious saddles, Mamaluke and Turkish; some of the Turkish saddles are 
richly ornamented with pure gold. Another room contains Asiatic chain ar- 
mour, and an effigy of Tippoo Sultaun on horseback, in a dress that he wore. 
Here are also a model of a cannon and a mortar on new principles; some deli- 
cate and curious Chinese works of art in ivory, many rich Eastern dresses, and { 
a palanquin of very costly materials. In another apartment are curious old : 
English weapons, battleaxes, maces, daggers, arrows, etc.; several specimens \ 
also from the Sandwich and other South Sea islands, of weapons, stone hatchets, { 
etc. Young men of fashion, who wish to indulge a taste for antiquarian re- 
searches, may project the revival of an old fashion, for that appendage of the leg 
called bvots, from the series of them worn in various ages, which form a singu- 
lar part of this collection. In presses are kept an immense collection of rich 
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dresses of all countries; and, indeed, so extensive and multifarious are the ob- 
jects of this museum, that, to be justly appreciated, it must be seen. Among 
the dresses are sets of uniforms, from a general to a private, of all countries, 
who have adopted uniforms, and military dresses of those who have not. All 
sorts of banners, colours, and borsetails; Roman swords, daggers, stilettoes, 
sabres, the great twohanded swords: and, among the rest, one with which exe- 
cutions are performed in Germany, on the blade of which is rudely etched, on 
one side, a figure of Justice; and, on the other, the mode of the execution. 
which is thus: the culprit sits upon a chair, and the executioner comes behind 
him, and, at one blow, severs the head from the body. Besides the portraits of 
several dukes of Brunswick and Count de Lippe, there are those of Charles 
XII., the Emperor Joseph II., and Frederick the Great, and various other prin- 
ces and great men renowned for their talents in the art of war. 


The Emblems of the Constellations. —Vhe Ram (Aries_) is now represented on 
the globes lying down and looking behind him. The ancients represented him 
running, and looking towards the West—that is, before him. The Balance 
( Libra_) is represented with its two Seales resting only on the earth. Manilius 
adds to it a man who supports it, and holds it in action: Humana est facies Li- 
brx, says he. The old almanacs made it be supported by the Virgin: but that 
employment was delegated to Augustus by the flatterers of his time. The 
Egyptians ascribed it to a man, who, supporting the Balance with his right 
hand, held in his left a perch or surveyor’s measure. The TJ'wins (Gemini) 
were formerly represented, as two boys embracing each other. The Lacede- 
monians drew them foreshortened in two parallel lines, joined together by two 
other traverse lines, as they are still represented at this time. They called this sign 
doxave, a word derived from dzx0s, a beam or rafter ; for, in fact, it is two beams 
joined by two cross beams. A beam is styled in Latin, ¢rabs; and trabale is de- 
rived from trabs, whence proceeds the word ¢ravail, [travise] which, in its pro- 
per signification, denotes that machine in which farriers confine mettlesome and 
vicious horses in order to shoe them. And, indeed, this machine represents the 
figure which serves to mark the Twins. It is pretended, that these Twins are 
Castor and Pollux; others will have them to be Apollo and Hercules; and they 
still retain those names in the sphere of the Arabs, who took them from the 
Egyptians. Pliny does not dissemble that the ancients confounded the situa- 
tion of the Constellations of the Great Dog and the Little Dog. They gave the 
name of the Dog and of Sirius to the Constellation of Canis Major, and to that 
bright star which he has in his mouth. They also gave the name of Canicula 
to the great and the little Dog. 'The Constellation of Orion was called Jugula 
by the ancients, on account of three Stars which they placed on his neck. Ma- 
nilius and all the moderns place them on his face. In short, to show at once the 
difference between the ancient sphere and the modern, it is sufficient to say, that 
the latter places fortyeight Constellations in the heavens, and the ancient had 
only thirtyfive, as Martian Capella has expressly shown. — 

But the changes, which times introduces in human sciences, are not to be 
compared with those which the Arabs introduced in Astronomy, when they 
would adapt it to their religion. They would have thought themselves guilty 
of idolatry, if they had placed consecrated human figures in the heavens. They 
therefore put two Peacocks in the place of the T'wins, a sheaf of corn instead 
of the Virgin, a quiver in the place of Sagittarius, a Mule loaded with panniers 
in that of Aquarius, and a Seacow in that of Andromeda, 

Astronomers were no better agreed as to the situation and order of the Planets. 
Plutarch, in his second book of the Dogmas of the Philosophers, has a chapter 
on this variation. He says, that Plato made the Sun and the Moon the lowest 
of the Planets; that Anaximander, on the contrary, and others after him, placed 
them in the highest rank. The author of the book De Mundo, which bears the 
name of Aristotle, places Mercury immediately below Mars, Venus afterwards, 
and at last the Sun and Moon; and others have placed Mercury below Venus. 
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Mrs Fletcher, (late Miss Jewsbury,) the admirable poetess and novelist, 
died on the 3d of October last, on her way from Shalapore to Bombay. The 
beautiful, the gifted and the good perish in their prime; they live but in the 
bud of genius and fame, and are withered ere they blessom. Thus died Col- 
lins, Chatterton, Keats, Shelley: and, in our own time and country, Sutermeis- 
ter, Rockwell, Davidson, Sands and Canfield. Mrs Fletcher’s first work was 
entitled “‘ Phantasmagoria, or Essays on Life and Literature,” which was well 
received by the public. This was followed by her * Letters to the Young,” 
written soon after a severe illness; her ‘“* Lays for Leisure Hours,” and, lastly, 
her * Three Histories,” all of which have been deservedly popular. But many 
of her best writings are, unfortunately, scattered abroad. She contributed some 
of their brightest articles to the Annuals, during the season of their prosperity; 
“The Boor of the Brocken,” in the “ Forget-Me-Not;” **The Hero of the 
Coliseum,” in the “ Amulet;’’ and the ‘ Lovers’ Quarrel,” in the ‘ Literary 
Souvenir.”” Many of her poems, too, dispersed in different periodicals, deserve 
to be collected; in particular, “the Lost Spirit,” and the *“ Phantom King,” 
written on the death of George the Fourth. During the years 1831 and 1832, 
she contributed many delightful papers to the London Athenwum; and we need 
not remind our readers that ‘* The Oceanides,”’ perhaps her last literary labours, 
appeared there. 

Died at Norwich, Connecticut, on Tuesday, the 17th of June, Major General 
Ebenezer Huntington, in the 79th year of his age. 

General Huntington was educated at Yale College, where he graduated in 
the year 1775. In the same year, he joined the army before Boston, as a volun- 
teer; and, in September, was commissioned as first Lieutenant in Wylly’s 
regiment. In the year following, he was promoted to a Captaincy, and, in the 
same year, was appointed Deputy Adjutant General of the troops under the 
command .of General Heath, stationed near the North River. In 1777, he was 
made a Major under Colonel S. B. Webb: and, in 1779, received the appoint- 
ment of Lieutenant Colonel. He continued in active service until 1781, when 
he commanded a battalion of light infantry, which marched from the North 
River, to join the forces in Virginia against Lord Cornwallis, and was at the 
siege of Yorktown, until near the close, when he joined the family of Gene- 
ral Lincoln, as volunteer aid, and acted ia that capacity at the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis and his army. 

After the peace, General Huntington returned to Norwich, his native town, 
and, in 1792, was appointed Adjutant General of the Militia; a place that he 
filled with much reputation until 1523. In 1799, he was appointed Major Gene- 
ral of the Militia—a command which he held for six years, performing, at the 
same time, the duties of Adjutant General. 

General Huntington frequently represented the town of Norwich in the State 
Legislature; was for many years President of the Norwich Bank; and was 
several times elected a member of the House of Representatives of the United 
States. In 1799, during the administration of President Adams, when expec- 
tations were entertained of a war with France, General Huntington, at the re- 
commendation of General Washington, was appointed a Brigadier General of 
the troops raised by Congress on that oceasion. He was a politician of the 
Washington school, and supported with zeal and firmness the principles and 
the measures of that great man’s administration. 

At his residence in the town of Fleming, Cayuga county, New York, on 
Monday, the 23d of June, the Hon. Jesse Thompson, aged 83 years. 

Judge Thompson was a native of Dutchess county; and, during a long life 
mostly spent there, he enjoyed, in a high degree, the confidence of his fellow 
citizens, as a man, a magistrate and a legislator. He was for many years a judge 
of the County Courts, and was frequently, and at different times, elected a 
member of the State Legislature from that county. Eminently exemplary in 
all the relations of social and domestic life, he has gone down to the grave full 
of years, with the enviable reputation of an honest, an upright and a useful man. 
Inspired by that ardent patriotism and hatred to oppression, so general at the 
period, Judge Thompson was one of the first to take up arms to repel the ag- 
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gressions of the mother country, at the commencement of that struggle which 
ended by making us a free people. He held a Lieutenant’s commission in the 
army, and fought bravely for his country’s rights. Thus, one after the other are 
dropping into the tomb, of the few remaining of that band of brothers who fought 
for the treedom which has come down to us as a birthright, and which appears 
to be as little prized by thousands, as was that of Esau. 

In Chester, Mr John Sleeper, aged 80. He was a volunteer at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and among the last who left the ground. He was one of that in- 
trepid band who made a forced march from WKennebeck to Canada, in which 
numbers perished by famine and cold, and reached Canada in season to engage 
in the battle of Quebec, and witness the fall of the brave Montgomery. Here 
he was taken prisoner, and confined with about nine hundred others, for nine 
months. From prison, he was put on board an English frigate, which, being 
blown off her course by contrary winds, was kept at sea until it was evident 
that provisions must run short. All on board were put upon allowance, so long 
as anything eatable remained; and, when at length this failed, the vermin of the 
frigate were devoured with great avidity, and, before succour came, all the 
shoes on board had been boiled and eaten. ‘The minutes of his service, which 
he preserved, helped many a worthy to his pension. 

At his residence in Middletown, Connecticut, on the 6th of July, the Hon. 
Stephen Titus Hosmer, late Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of that State, 
in the 72d year of his age. 

Judge Hosmer was bred to the bar, and was, during a long course of prac- 
tice, considered a learned lawyer, and an able advocate. For a number of years 
he was a member of the Council of the State; and, after the adoption of the 
new Constitution, he was appointed Chief Justice: an office which he filled 
until he reached the age of 70, when he became disqualified by a proviso of the 
Constitution. 

On Sunday, the 26th July, in Ohio, Colonel Zebulon Pike, aged 83 years. 

Colonel Pike served as a Captain in many of the principal battles of the Re- 
volution; afterwards, a Colonel in St Clair’s expedition. He afterwards settled 
on his lands near Lawrenceburg, where he lived a useful and highly esteemed 
citizen till the day of his death. He was the father of Brigadier General Zebu- 
lon M. Pike. He was a republican of the Washington stamp; a friend to the 
widow and orphan; one of the benefactors of mankind. Colonel Pike died of 
a fever, which he bore with unsurpassed patience. 

At St Louis, Mobile, July 25th, Major William Ruffin, of Cincinnati, in the 
66th year of his age. 

Major Ruffin was one of the pioneers of the West, and especially of Cincin- 
nati. He was among the early settlers of the city, having come with St Clair’s 
army, and partaken the toils of the military campaigns of St Clair and 
Wayne. For many years he was Postmaster of the city, and, subsequently, 
served two entire terms as Sheriff of Hamilton county. Few men were more 
esteemed and respected. He long lingered under the afflictions of a pulmo- 
nary disease. He left Cincinnati, recently, to visit a daughter at St Louis, 
where his earthly career was terminated. 

In Kingston, L. C. on the 4th of August, of cholera, George Mackenzie, Esq. 
Barrister, aged 39 years. ‘The decease of this gentleman is a public loss. In 
all the relations of social life, amiable and exemplary; in all matters connected 
with the good of the town, and the Province at large, active and enterprising; 
as a lawyer, highminded, honest, and eloquent; and, as a friend, ** tender and 
true,’”’ his loss cannot be hastily passed over. 

Of cholera, on the 5th of August, Dr James Geddes, for a long time a practi- 
tioner in Kingston, and formerly Assistant Surgeon to the Forces. His death 
has caused deep and general regret among his numerous friends, who had wit- 
nessed the exemplary conduct of the deceased, in all the relations of profes- 
sional and social life, during a period of twentyfive years. As a husband, 
father, friend, and physician, his loss will be long felt and deplored. 

We deeply regret to announce the death, at Boston, of Frederick Mellen, son 
of the Hon. Prentiss Mellen, and younger brother to Grenville Mellen, the 
poet, of Portland, aged 29. He graduated at Brunswick in 1825, and after- 
wards applied himself to the study of the law. He was an enthusiastic devo- 
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tee of polite literature and the fine arts; and the public journals and annuals 
have often been enriched by the offsprings of his genius. We knew him well 
in earlier days, and we record his premature departure with unaffected sorrow. 

At Frankford, Philadelphia county, on the 14th of July, in the 90th year of 
his age, George Rorer, a veteran soldier of the Revolution. At the age of 
thirtytwo, he entered the service of his country, and served in several of the 
most important campaigns; his first was in August, 1776; he volunteered at 
that time, and marched to Amboy under Captain Armitage, of Colonel Moore’s 
regiment; he served out the campaign, and was again drafted in December, 
1776, and served in Colonel Lewis’ regiment at Trenton and Crosswicks, in 
New Jersey. In August, 1777, he was in Captain Hazle’s company, and was 
engaged in the defence of Mud Fort, now Fort Mifflin; in 1779, he was again 
attached to the corps of Capt. Armitage, then under command of General Reed. 

At Lebanon, Pennsylvania, on the 17th of July, John Philip Greenawault, 
Esq. He was a Lieutenant in the Revolution, under General Washington: 
and, what is very strange, he was born in the year 1756, on the 17th of June, 
married on the 17th of April, 1782, and died on the 17th of July, 1834, after 
having lived with his wife 52 years and 3 months, 
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Guy Rivers: A Tale of Georgia. By 
the author of Martin Faber; 2 vols. 
New York; Harper & Brothers, 
1834. 

The composition of a novel, which 
combines interest with instruction, force 
of conception with vividness of execu- 
tion, and the eloquence of the poet with 
the wisdom of the philosopher, is a 
difficult task, too seldom appreciated. 
Since the days of Amadis de Gaul and 
the Grand Cyrus, infinite multitudes of 
fictions—chivalric, sentimental, licen- 
tious, horrible and disgusting, have 
been inflicted on the world. The un- 
intelligible gave place to the mon- 
strous, and that to the grandiloquent 
and unfeeling, which, in its turn, was 
superseded by the sensual and the ter- 
rific. The dominion of these dynasties 
was ephemeral, though highly perni- 
cious; Mrs Radcliffe and Monk Lewis, 
with all the anonymous host of Lead- 
enhall street sensualists and ghost- 
mongers, departed, never to return, 
before the dayspring of reason and re- 
ligion. Scott arose to vindicate and 
exalt human nature; and the greatest 
novelist of any age has been succeeded, 
though at a distance almost infinite, by 
eager, if not very gifted disciples. 
The reign of the mysterious and the 
grotesque, of brutal libertinism and 
blasphemous irreligion, of vindicated 
banditti and venial seducers, (at least, 
in romances and novels,) has passed 
away. We are wearied no longer 
with tedious dissertations on the capa- 


bilities of fardingales, high heeled 
shoes and Babylonian headgear; we 
are no more disgusted and shocked by 
minute details of the grossest sepsuali- 
ties, perpetrated without fear or shame, 
and in open defiance of the laws of 
earth and heaven. But though the 
spirit, that prevails, is less daring, is it 
not the more subtle and sinister in de- 
sign? Which is the most dangerous, 
the loathsome depravities of St Giles, 
or the gay profligacy of the Palais 
Royale? the obscene blasphemies of 
Tom Paine, or the metaphysical im- 
pieties of Hume, Gibbon and Shafts- 
bury? the bestialities of the Augustan 
age, or the decorous and convenient 
infidelities of highly civilized society ? 
The question, we think, demands no 
answer. Nudity itself is less wanton 
than unhallowed passion, thinly veiled; 
indecent language, indeed, is less eri- 
minal than secret and unholy deeds, 
achieved in silence. The vices of this 
age are not the less evil and revolting, 
because they are covert; the responsi- 
bility of the author, who infuses poi- 
son into the amreta cup of bliss, is 
even more terrible than that of him 
who grovels and wallows in the slough 
of sensuality. The unspoken thought, 
the indefinite suggestions of Sterne 
have tempted more to irretrievable sin, 
than ever did the audacious panders of 
Fielding and Smollett. It is amazing 
to behold the daylight errors of the 
world. If a book contains no brothel 
speech, no open prostitution, no mon- 
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strous blasphemy, and the story is 
developed with skill and effect, it in- 
stantly becomes popular, is belauded 
by the newspapers, admired in the 
boudoir by fascinated fascinators, and 
read aloud in the parlour by veteran 
spinsters and matrons still vain of va- 
nished attractions. The ultimate effect 
of the tale is a matter of supereroga- 
tion; it was desiened for amusement: 
and, if no indecorous language can be 
quoted, surely the daughters of our 
Republic may flirt with Pelham, ad- 
mire Paul Clifford, sympathize with 
Eugene Aram, and dote on Guy Rivers 
without the least offence to modesty 
or morals! Let us epitomize the plot 
of this book, and discover, if we can, 
the effect of a novel, which, we hear, 
has elevated Mr William Gilmore 
Simms to the pinnacle of renown! 
Master Ralph Colleton, who is per- 
sonified perfection, having fallen in 
love with his cousin Edith against the 
statute of his uncle, quarrels with his 
relative and departs for Tennessee. In 
the forest, at nightfall, he meets with 
a mysterious person, who demands toll 
for his passage through the wood, and 
a long heroic dialogue ersues, which 
lacks nothing but probability to ren- 
der it interesting. Master Ralph ends 
it by causing his * noble steed”’ to im- 
print his hoof on the face of the Robin 
Hood, who, it appears, is Guy Rivers 
or Creighton, a fugitive assassin and 
highway robber. In return, the Rob 
Roy despatches a bullet in quest of the 
witty youth, and, after certain peregri- 
nations through the woods, he falls 
senseless beneath the greenwood tree. 
From this loverlike condition he is 
rescued by one Forrester, and carried, 
for medicable aid, to a village of ban- 
ditti on the borders of the Creek Nation. 
Here he witnesses the conflagration of 
a Yankee Pedlar’s goods, a drunken 
bout, a methodist meeting in the wil- 
derness and a sanguinary battle be- 
tween the fugitive convicts and the 
Georgia Guard. The landlord, with 
whom he lodges, is a robber, like all 
the other gold-hunters, and Guy Rivers 
is his friend and captain ; but the niece 
of the publican, Lucy, is an ‘* embodi- 
ment” (to use the author’s oft repeat- 
ed word) of all that is loving, beauti- 
ful and sublime. Rivers has decreed 
the death of Ralph, and his confede- 
rate concurs in the decision ; but Lucy 
thwarts them both by guiding the 
youth from the scene of death. ‘They 
pursue him, and, on the way, Rivers 
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communicates his own crimes—fraud, 
murder, seduction, robbery and other 
interesting accomplishments—to the 
wondering landlord, and concludes by 
attributing all his ill deeds to his mo- 
ther’s affection! She loved the boy, it 
appears, too much to send him to the 
house of correction, or request the ma- 
gistrate to grant him an apartment in 
the penitentiary! The corollary, there- 
fore, (and the moral, too, we suppose, ) 
is that the man of great intellect, who 
pleases to be a vagabond villain, is not 
responsible for the crimes which his 
mother ought to have extinguished in 
his boyhood. No argument is used by 
any one in the novel to repel this de- 
duction, and we are bound to believe 
that the great object in the composi- 
tion of this book was to prove that he, 
who is hanged as a highwayman, is 
less guilty than the parent who did not 
cripple him with the bastinado. Dur- 
ing this bloody pursuit, he kills the 
wrong person and laughs at his mis- 
take ; mocks and blasphemes over the 
deathbed of the mother of the poor girl 
whom he had ruined; attempts again 
to kill Ralph; and returns to his den 
among the rocks to concert new pro- 
jects. By his machinations, Ralph is 
arrested for the murder which Rivers 
had committed ; but is saved, after con- 
viction, by the dying confession of the 
landlord. Ralph marries Edith, (a 
character totally without interest) and 
persuades Lucy, the best and best- 
drawn individual in the novel, who de- 
votedly and passionately loves him, to 
reside beneath his roof that she may 
behold how truly he loves another! 
Guy Rivers, without prayer or peni- 
tence is made to cut his throat in the 
dungeon—and thus, every law of pro- 
bability and justice having been vio- 
lated, the novel ends. It contains 
scenes of power and pathos; its dia- 
logue is often spirited and its descrip- 
tions graphic; its characters are dis- 
criminated and sustained with fidelity; 
and, after the story has fairly com- 
menced, itis interesting in a high de- 
sree. But we deprecate the publica 
tion of all such works; their influences 
are meretricious and demoralizing, and 
the sophistries, with which they are 
filled, tend directly to contaminate the 
human heart. If Mr Simms would 
become a great novelist, which he now 
is not, let him imitate no longer the 
most unprincipled writer of the age, 
who revels in the portraiture of the 
most unholy passions. 








360 Critical 
The Writings of Robert C. Sands, in 
Prose and Verse, with a Memoir 
of the Author. Two Vols. 8vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1834. 

Never in the history of letters, was 
periodical literature sustained and 
adorned by such talent, learning and 
yenius, as this age has developed. 
Vet this is one of the most potent 
causes of the present superficial cha- 
racter of English literature. Where 
shall we seek the Jeremy Taylor, the 
Newton, the Shakspeare, or the Milton 
of the nineteenth century? Where 
shall we find a masterpiece immortal 
as the language? There may be gifts 
as great, and ambition as lofty, as 
those which inspired the souls of the 
deathless; but their thoughts are dis- 
persed, their imagination is dimmed, 
their hopes are desolated by the selfish 
designs and utilitarian projects of the 
age. Knowledge and genius are no 
longer devoted to one great work; 
popularity and profit are aequired by 
fragments, sketches, tales and pieces of 
poetry, (as they are most appropriately 
termed,) and the literary aspirants of 
the day seem to exact no deeper ho- 
mage than that which is rendered to 
the ephemeral emanations of a few 
pleasant hours. The sunlight and the 
showers of the glowing spring are pro- 
phetie of a generous harvest; but ere 
midsummer comes, the flowers have 
perished even in their buds, the her- 
bage has withered, and the naked, ste- 
rile realities of life alone meet the cold 
and unregarding eye. The ardour of 
pursuit, and the energy of action soon 
depart; and he, who exulted in the 
dreams of the prophet-bard, sinks ere 
long into the mere man of the world, 
the feeder, the chafferer, the politician 
of democracy. The neglect and humi- 
liation, the poverty and solitude, the 
insolent scoffs of the vulgar, and the 
condescending patronage of the Dives 
of the day, which the cisatlantic man 
of genius must endure, are the causes 
of this abandonment and degradation. 
Who will devote himself voluntarily 
to a profession which enables every 
blockhead to talk of his alms and 
bounties? Who will prostitute the 
mighty mind, which the Deity confer- 
red, to amuse the heartless, or instruct 
the dull? The severest and most ex- 
hausting labour should enjoy a com- 
mensurate reward; but what is its 

uerdon, and where shall it be sought? 
t is mockery, and is found among the 
parvenus of fashion; it is misery, and 
is found at all times and in all places, 


Notices. 


except in the vision of our dreams, 
and the solitude of intense and de- 
stroying thought. 

We cannot wonder, then, though we 
do lament, that all the writings of Mr 
Sands are fragmentary. He possessed 
a quick imagination, a diseursive fan- 
cy, fine feeling, a quaint and outre hu- 
mour, and no inconsiderable powers of 
language; he was an admirable scholar, 
an amiable man though a satirical com- 
panion, and both the votary and victim 
of mind overwrought. But he has left 
nothing behind which can long survive. 
He entered the vestibule of fame’s pan- 
theon, but while he paused to gaze 
upon the statues of Hermes, Bacchus, 
Psyche and Venus, darkness gathered 
over the magnificent altar and the 
mighty gates of the temple closed for- 
ever. He loved to wander along the 
winding paths of Parnassus, to mingle 
with the martyred monarchs of litera- 
ture, or laugh at the impotent struggles 
of ungifted pretenders; but while he 
enjoyed this communion and indulged 
this merriment, the thunder cloud co- 
vered the mount and the far distant 
voices of the immortals fell faintly up- 
on his dying ear. The achievements, 
for which he was fitted, were left un- 
accomplished ; he made that an amuse- 
ment which should have been the in- 
cessant toil of unquenchable ambition ; 
and, ere he could retrieve his error, or 
summon home his scattered thoughts, 
the hand of death was on his heart and 
its awful shadow on his brain. Thus, 
in our age and land, have many gone. 
With an earnest desire of fame, the 
youth springs eagerly along the rugged 
path, but in mid career, is met and de- 
terred by the hostile spirit of the 
world; and he retires to solitude, not 
to perfect great works, but to bewail 
his disappointment and feast upon his 
unblest heart. 

With our highly refined and accom- 
plished countrymen the profession of an 
author is the importunity of a beggar; 
and execrable idiots call their subscrip- 
tion to anative work, * a charitable do- 
nation ;’’ yet the same brilliant, pro- 
found and masterly productions are de- 


manded from the dishonoured and hum- 


bled poet in America as those which 
emanate from the untroubled, caressed 
and admired authors of England ! Can 
we marvel that Mr Sands forsook the 
fountain of inspiration and knowledge, 
became a mere man of the world, che- 
rished its luxuries and pleasures, and 
felt that all the fame, which his coun- 
trymen could confer, was as fantastic 
as his own * Dream of Papantzin ?”’ 
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